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THE WEEK. 





In both Houses of Parliament 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: on Monday there were debates 
AT HOME. of more than ordinary import- 
ance. In the House of Lords 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill was considered 
in Committee, and various amendments, all tend- 
ing to neutralise the advantages which the Act 
confers upon working men, were adopted. But 
the desperate resistance to the principle of the 
measure which had been threatened by the peers did 
not take place. Lord Londonderry, it is true, moved 
an amendment providing that the Act should only 
apply in the case of workmen disabled for a period 
of at least four weeks, instead of two weeks, 
as proposed by the Government. This amend- 
ment was, however, negatived by 143 to 68 votes. 
The other amendments, which were moved by 
Lord Portsmouth, Lord Durham, and other peers, 
were accepted by the Government, and the Bill 
passed through Committee before the sitting 
closed. The most important alteration in it was the 
omission of the sub-section which, as Mr. Asquith 
had stated in the House of Commons, gave the 
death-blow to contracting-out. Lord Salisbury made 
a sardonic reference to the statement of Mr. Asquith, 
and ironically thanked him for having called atten- 
tion to the dangerous character of the sub-section. 
He omitted to tell the House of Lords how a proposal 
so dangerous had been sanctioned by a Cabinet of 
which he was himself a member. On Thursday the 
last stage of the Bill was taken in the House of 
Lords, the third reading being carried, in spite of a 
protest from Lord Wemyss, by 69 votes to 6. On 
this occasion Lord Salisbury made a speech in favour 
of the Bill. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the debate 
on the Report of the South Africa Committee, for 
which Mr. Balfour so reluctantly found a night, duly 
took place. Mr. Philip Stanhope moved a resolution 
regretting the inconclusive action and report of the 
Committee, and declaring that Mr. Hawksley should 
be ordered to attend at the Bar of the House, to 
produce the telegrams which he refused to lay before 
the Committee itself. In moving this resolution, 
Mr. Stanhope gave a clear résumé of the familiar 
facts of the case. In the subsequent debate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke in defence of the Committee; Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. C. P. Scott being the 
chief speakers on the other side. 





So far as the defence of the Committee was 
concerned, the speeches of chief interest were those 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
former declared that the only reason why the Com- 
mittee, having summoned Mr. Hawksley before it, 
abruptly cut short his examination, and why it 
failed, on his refusal to produce the missing 
telegrams, to report his conduct to the House, 
was the loss of time that would have been 
incurred if any other course had been taken. He 
regarded the statements of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Selborne as absolutely conclusive, so far 
as the question of any complicity on their part 
in Mr. Rhodes’s conspiracy was concerned; and 
he protested strongly against a resolution which was 
a censure on a Committee of the House. Mr. Cham- 
berlain took adifferent line. He claimed that it was 
ridiculous to pretend that the so-called missing tele- 
grams were of importance; and having declared 
that his personal honour was free from stain in con- 
nection with the raid, he passed a glowing eulogium 
upon Mr. Rhodes, whose great services to the State 
out weighed his faults, and against whom no charge 
that affected his personal honour could be sustained. 





Tuls speech of Mr. Chamberlain's, coming at the 
end of the debate, aroused great indignation on the 
part of some who heard it, and two members, one of 
them being a Conservative, announced that after 
hearing the Colonial Secretary’s vindication of Mr. 
Rhodes, they would be unable to support the Com- 
mittee in the division. The most important speech 
against the Committee was, however, that of Mr. 
Courtney. Mr. Courtney, speaking with char- 
acteristic vigour, attacked the action of Mr. 
Rhodes, not only with regard to the Johannes- 
burg plots, but with regard to the attempted 
blackmailing of Mr. Chamberlain. Personally, he 
believed in Mr. Chamberlain’s innocence, but he 
thought that a great mistake had been made by 
the Committee when it did not obtain the missing 
telegrams. Thcse telegrams would have been pro- 
duced in five minutes if Mr. Hawksley had been 
placed at the Bar. The more flimsy the accusations 
against Mr. Chamberlain were, the more necessary 
it was to have them out. Two divisions were taken 
upon the question. The first was on an amendment 
to Mr. Stanhope’s resolution proposed by Mr. Birrell, 
which simply ordered Mr. Hawksley’s attendance at 
the Bar. This was rejected by 333 to 74. When 
Mr. Stanhope’s resolution was put, the numbers 
were—for, 77; against, 304. The majority was almost 
entirely composed of Ministerialists and members of 
the late Government. 
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On Tuesday Lord Salisbury, speaking in the 
House of Lords in answer to Lord Loch, stated that 
the Government had no intention of withdrawing 
its charter from the South Africa Company, though 
there were certain modifications which it was neces- 
sary to introduce into its substance and working. 
These could not, with propriety or expediency, be 
explained to the House until they had been actually 
introduced. With regard to the labour question, 
on which Sir Richard Martin’s report laid so much 
stress, all that Lord Salisbury could say was that it 
was one of extreme difficulty, and that in dealing 
with it the Government would have the greatest 
possible regard to the interests of the native popula- 
tion, and to the principles on which it had been the 
habit of the British Government to administer 
territories in Africa. The question was, he declared, 
now engaging the anxious attention of the Colonial 
Office, 

Tue Navy Estimates, which were considered in 
the House on Tuesday, furnished Mr. Goschen with 
an opportunity of making an important statement 
with regard to new ship-building. The Admiralty, 
since the introduction of the Estimates at the 
beginning of the session, have increased the amount 
to be expended on new ship-building by five 
hundred thousand pounds—this being, if we 
remember aright, the amount by which the vote 
was reduced in comparison with the preceding 
year. Mr. Goschen now explained that of the 
four battleships which are to be laid down this 
year only one is to be of the Canopus class, the 
other three being improved Majestics. The Admir- 
alty also proposed to lay down four first-class 
armoured cruisers of 11,850 tons displacement, and 
having great speed. Four additional torpedo-boat 
destroyers are also to be built, and the construction 
of a new Royal yacht, of 4,600 tons displacement, is 
to be commenced. The only opposition to the 
Admiralty proposals had reference to the Royal 
yacht. An amendment condemning the proposal to 
construct it was rejected by 143 votes to 41. 





THERE was a very lively debate in the House of 
Commons on Thursday on the supplementary vote 
for public education. Sir William Harcourt made a 
vigorous speech—which was afterwards described by 
Mr. Balfour as a platform speech—pointing out the 
way in which the new associations under the recent 
Act have become clerical bodies under the control of 
the bishops, and bent not upon improving education, 
but on carrying on an unfair competition with the 
Board schools. Mr. Balfour made no attempt to 
controvert Sir William’s statements, which were 
afterwards fully endorsed by Sir Henry Fowler. A 
good deal of discontent on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of poor rural constituencies was displayed 
during the course of the debate, and the fact that 
the new educational provisions, for which the settle- 
ment of 1870 has been overthrown, are designed 
exclusively to aid the Church in its attempt to fight 
the Board schools was made clearly apparent. 


THERE have been some curious scenes during the 
week at the sittings of the Committee of the House 
of Commons which is inquiring into the practices of 
money-lenders. Mr. Kirkwood, a notorious money- 
lender, who, it will be remembered, was recently 
summoned to the Bar of the House for refusing 
to answer a question put to him by a member of the 
Committee, appeared in obedience to the order of 
the House and gave evidence. His answers, though 
they did not improve the light in which the trans- 
actions of money-lenders are usually regarded, showed 
plainly that he himself was conscious of no wrong- 
doing in his dealings with his clients. He defended 
his “ rights’ with vigour and pertinacity, and freely 
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charged the Committee, her Majesty's judges, and 
the community at large with being unwilling to do 
justice to the members of his profession. He even 
went so far as to threaten to report the conduct of 
the Committee to Parliament. His amusing audacity 
must at least satisfy the public that money-lenders, 
whatever their offences may be, have their full share 
of the feelings of average humanity. 


Tue funeral of the late Mr. Mundella took place 
at Nottingham on Tuesday. On the previous day a 
funeral service was held at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, and was very largely attended by members 
of both political parties anxious to show their 
respect for the memory of an honourable man and 
of a useful and distinguished politician. The vacancy 
for the Brightside division of Sheffield, caused by 
Mr. Mundella’s death, is likely to be the occasion of 
a very keen party contest. The Liberal candidate 
will be Mr. Maddison, a well-known Labour leader, 
and a former President of the Trades Congress. Mr, 
Maddison is closely associated with the organisation 
of railway servants. He is a strong Liberal, and has 
no sympathy with the peculiar doctrines of the 
Independent Labour party. The Tory candidate is 
Mr. James Fitzalan Hope, who is a nephew of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and whose chances of success 
depend almost entirely upon the great popularity 
and influence which the Duke enjoys in Sheffield. 
Both Mr. Maddison and Mr. Hope have previously 
contested Parliamentary seats unsuccessfully. 


THE dispute in the engineering trade continues 
quietly without having yet developed any decided 
new feature. The first hopes of an early settlement 
have, however, passed away, and it seems not 
unlikely that the struggle may be very much pro- 
longed and that it may extend among the allied 
trades. Several firms have joined the Masters’ 
Federation during the week; on the other hand, 
there have been several small concessions. Mr. 
Goschen has promised that strict impartiality 
shall be shown in the Government workshops. 
On Tuesday, at a mass meeting in Poplar, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M.P., formally espoused and sup- 
ported the cause of the men and the principle of 
the eight-hour day, advocating voluntary action in 
specific trades in this direction as preferable to 
general legislative interference ; and treating the. 
fear of foreign competition as a mere bogey, since 
shorter hours have nearly always meant better 
work and more of it. 





THE news from India this week is 
very serious, and its gravity is 
certainly not diminished by the 
fact that we cannot have much confidence in the 
present régime at the India Office. Mr. Tilak, the 
proprietor of the Kesari, a native paper, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, has 
been arrested on a charge of sedition, bail having 
been refused both by the magistrate and the judges to 
whom an application has been made on his behalf. 
Mr. Tilak is a person of wealth and importance ;* but 
he is said to have been employed for a long time 
past in stirring up sedition among the high caste 
Hindoos in Poona. Another Poona editor, Mr. Kelkar 
of the Vaibhan, has also been arrested on a charge 
of publishing seditious articles. Even more serious 
is the step taken by the Government in arresting 
two of the wealthiest and most important mem- 
bers of the Hindoo community in Poona, the 
brothers Natu. These persons have long been re- 
cognised as leaders of the native party, and it is 
believed that they have been actively engaged in 
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fomenting the seditious movements which have for 
their excuse the measures taken to suppress the 
plague. We know far too little of the facts in any 
of these cases to pronounce judgment upon the 
action of the authorities, with whom the responsi- 
bility alone must rest; but we are not surprised 
that both natives and English in Bombay have been 
startled on learning that the two natives were 
arrested on a kind of lettre de cachet issued by the 
Government in virtue of a law which dates as far 
back as 1827. It seems strange, if these persons 
have really broken the laws, that no proper indict- 
ment can be framed against them. 


But these proceedings in Bombay are not the 
only disquieting items of news that have reached 
us from India this week. A sudden attack has been 
made upon the British posts at Malakand, in Chitral, 
and very severe fighting has taken place during the 
week, in which we have lost several English officers 
and a number of native troops. The first attack 
upon Malakand was headed by a certain “mad 
Mullah,” who has been engaged in preaching a 
jehad for some time. But the original assail- 
ants were almost immediately reinforced by the 
whole of the Pathans of the Swat Valley and the 
surrounding district, and at the last advices it was 
clear that we are in for a very serious struggle if 
our occupation of Chitral is to be successfully main- 
tained. In this case there is no reason to doubt 
that we have been exposed to these perils and 
partial rebuffs owing to the action of the present 
Government in deciding, in defiance of the Queen’s 
solemn proclamation, and in opposition to the advice 
of the highest Indian authorities, upon the annexa- 
tion of Chitral. 





THERE has been some fear that this untoward 
event might react upon the Tochi Valley enterprise, 
but so far the fear has not been justified; the Tochi 
expedition has advanced without trouble save from 
solitary native guerillas. These are not all our 
current troubles with subject native races. In 
Rhodesia, Mashingombi’s Kraal has been captured 
by police and hussars with small loss of life. In 
Bechuanaland, the Cape Police are still busy, but the 
telegrams are conflicting, some saying that Galishwe 
has fled, others that the revolt is spreading. 
The native movement seems to have flowed 
over the frontier into Damaraland, where a 


German force has been repulsed and _ several. 


soldiers killed. The difficulties of humane rule 
under circumstances like these have been painfully 
illustrated in course of the trial at Kuruman of the 
two officers of a burgher force, who are charged 
with having cruelly shot down a group of friendly 
Bechuanas—two men, a woman with a baby, and a 
young girl—plainly sheltered by a white flag. 


THE eagerly anticipated division on the Law of 
Association Bill took place in the Prussian Lower 
Chamber on Saturday last. The interest and excite- 
ment of the occasion may be guessed from the facts 
that out of a House of 431 (effective) members, no 
less than 415 voted (when shall we have divisions 
like that at Westminster ?), and that the Bill was 
only defeated by four votes. The possible division 
would have stood a very little better: 220 of the 
Centre, National Liberals, Poles, and Radicals, 
against 211 of the Right. But two National Liberals 
“ratted” to the Government side, and one 
abstained from voting. The majority against 
this stupid attempt to crush out the remnants 
of social freedom in a state already ridden almost to 
death by a tyrannous bureaucracy is but small; yet 
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it is conclusive enough on the main point: if the 
Government could not win under the antiquated 
electoral system of the Prussian Diet—which does 
not contain a single Socialist member—it is clear 
that they dare not appeal to any popular suffrage. 
There has been some talk about a coup d'état as the 
consequence of the vote. A more serious danger, in 
the long run, perhaps, would be a more specious 
measure that might satisfy the scruples of, for 
instance, the Clericals, and so disintegrate the 
Opposition. 





THE advance which we had to chronicle in our 
last issue toward a settlement of the Eastern 
Question seemed, during the early part of the week, 
to have exhausted the energies of the Porte, the 
Ambassadors, and the Chancellories. At last, how- 
ever, the indemnity question is understood to be 
settled, Germany’s objection in the interests of 
the old creditors of Greece having been satis- 
fied. The amount seems to be virtually settled 
at four millions Turkish, but the question of 
guarantees and the methods of raising the 
money presents obvious difficulties. Meanwhile, 
if the frontier question be settled, there is still no 
sign of the Turks leaving Thessaly, and distress 
among the Greek refugees is at least as acute and 
widespread as ever. The Greek Government has 
reported to the Powers upon a long list of atrocities 
by Turkish troops in Epirus. On the other hand, 
the Vienna /Fremdenblatt, in what is called “an 
obviously inspired article,’ declares that the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire is now not even 
contemplated by European statesmen. For the step 
forward on the mainland Crete has had to pay by 
a distinct relapse. The landing of Djevad Pasha, an 
old Vali and ex-Grand Vizier, is not only one more 
snub for the Admirals and their masters—it makes 
the conciliation of the native factions decidedly 
more difficult, and has already revived the anti- 
Turkish spirit of the Christian leaders. 


THE Dingley Tariff Bill was passed by the 
United States Senate, signed by President McKinley, 
and so duly became law on Saturday evening 
last. According to the new political economy 
which has been devised for the use of Bimetallists 
and Protectionists, high prices stimulate the 
imagination of the producer and make him believe 
he is prosperous. Thus they are a very important 
factor in material prosperity. There is plenty 
of such stimulus in the new tariff, especially 
for the benefit of the vested interests which 
make up such a large part of the Republican 
party. The Sugar Trust profits greatly. So do 
the makers of cotton goods; so do all persons 
concerned with the manufacture of woollens, except 
the unfortunate carpet manufacturers of the East. 
On the other hand, of course, the tariff “hits the 
consumer where he lives”—at least, it immensely 
increases the cost of his clothes, of his tools, and of 
some of his provisions. One wonders if this will be 
equally stimulating. Before the adjournment of 
Congress the President sent in his promised message 
on the banking and currency laws, recommending 
the appointment of a non-partisan commission of 
inquiry. The House at once agreed to this measure, 
but the Senate failed to pass the needful resolution, 
so that the prevailing uncertainty will continue at 
least until the winter session. 





THE Canadian Government and our own 
Emigrants’ Information Office seem to have risen 
to the occasion which the Klondyke boom has pre- 
sented to them. The Office admits that “the district 
is extremely rich in gold,” but goes on to utter a 
sober and detailed warning to would-be miners of 
the hardships of the journey to the Alaskan frontier 

IF housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in F: st 
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and the worse privations and dangers of existence in 
the Yukon country. The warning is specially 
directed against any who may have dreamt of digging 
during the autumn and winter months, and the dark 
picture it draws will be useful even if it does not 
stop the rush of land, finance, and trade agents, 
whose operations the frost cannot quite arrest. The 
Ottawa Government have decided not only to impose 
a royalty of 10 to 20 per cent. on the output, but 
also to reserve every alternate claim to be sold or 
worked as national property—an admirable idea on 
which we congratulate the Laurier Ministry and the 
people of the Dominion. 


AN interesting and amusing dis- 
cussion took place at the annual 
ladies’ night of the Hardwicke 
Society in the Lincoln's Inn Hall on Saturday evening. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell spoke in support of a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “the pretensions of the daily 
press are ridiculously high, are extravagantly increas- 
ing, and ought to be forthwith abated.” Mr. 
Birrell was both shrewd and humorous in main- 
taining this thesis, his essential point being that, 
as a newspaper is a commmercial undertaking, it 
has no more right to assume the pretensions which 
characterise most newspapers than any other 
business company. In Mr. Herbert Paul, who spoke 
against the resolution, Mr. Birrell had a redoubtable 
antagonist, who pointed out some of the reasons 
which give newspapers a different standing from 
ordinary commercial enterprises. The Press, after 
all, Mr. Paul declared, was only what the people 
made it, and it was impossible to frame an indict- 
ment against a nation. Most of the speakers who 
took part in the subsequent discussion seemed to 
support Mr. Paul; but when the question was put to 
the vote, Mr. Birrell’s resolution was carried by a 
large majority. 


LITERATURE. 


Turee officers who had distin- 
guished themselves in Africa were 
Captain B. L. Selater, RE, who 
worked with Sir Harry Johnston in British Central 
Africa; Commander F. H. Winter, R.N., who had 
seen much active service in Egypt and East Africa; 
and Colonel Sir N. W. D. Pringle, who had also 
served prominently in Egypt.—Mr. Richard Benyon, 
a Berkshire magistrate and landowner, had been a 
Tory M.P. for twenty-six years, and was a liberal 
supporter of various benevolent institutions.—Dr. 
F. Chance was widely known as a linguist and 
Hebrew scholar.—M. Etienne Vacherot, the octo- 
genarian Academician, had been a disciple of Michelet 
and a friend of Victor Cousin—Kung Tajen was a 
high mandarin and late Chinese Minister in London. 


BITUARY. 








RHODES TRIUMPHANT. 





[* is impossible to read the report of last Monday’s 
j debate in the House of Commons without 
being possessed by the feeling which men experience 
when they hear of a grave miscarriage of justice in 
a court of law. Clever as was the special pleading 
to which we were treated by the defenders of the 
South Africa Committee in the debate on Mr. 
Stanhope’s resolution, nothing was said that can 
affect the belief universally prevalent among common 
men that there has been a most signal and lament- 
able failure of duty on the part of a distinguished 
kody of public servants. Society may—and clearly 
does—acquiesce in that failure. The House of 
A great 
But the 


Commons by its vote has condoned it. 
yart of the Press openly rejoices over it. 












painful fact remains that the South Africa 
Committee failed to do its duty, and by its 
failure cast a deep and abiding reproach upon 
the national honour. The Committee was appointed 
to inquire into certain very serious matters. At 
the moment when its investigations were touching 
the most delicate and probably the most important 
parts of the subjects to be inquired into, it suddenly 
brought its labours to a close. It had a witness 
actually in the chair, his examination hardly begun, 
at the time when it came to this decision. It had 
called for certain documents which, whether 
intrinsically valuable or not, were yet of supreme 
importance in their bearing upon the question into 
which it was supposed to be inquiring. After 
declaring its determination to insist upon the pro- 
duction of these documents, it abruptly abandoned 
the attempt to secure them, cast aside the duties 
entrusted to it, and hurriedly prepared a report 
of such a character that it has been received 
with open and universal contempt. For a Parlia- 
mentary Committee thus to burke an inquiry 
with which it had been entrusted by the 
House of Commons is, we believe, quite unpre- 
cedented. But what are we to say when we 
find the Government of the day abetting the Com- 
mittee in its attempt to hush up an uncompleted 
inquiry into a grave public scandal? That Ministers 
did attempt to gag the House of Commons and to 
prevent any discussion upon the Report of the South 
Africa Committee is not to be denied. They were 
beaten in that attempt chiefly by the courage and 
persistency of one of their own followers. They 
found themselves compelled to give a day for a 
debate upon these unprecedented transactions. Un- 
fortunately, now that the debate has taken place, 
the scandal remains as great as ever; and, despite 
the largeness of the Ministerial majority in the 
division lobby, the suspicions which were naturally 
aroused by the extraordinary conduct of the Com- 
mittee instead of being dispelled have only been 
intensified. 

The only plausible defence of the action of the 
Committee in deserting its post before it had accom- 
plished its task is that which was set forth by Sir 
William Harcourt. The leader of the Opposition 
declares that it was because he believed it to be of 
supreme importance to get a condemnation of the 
action of Mr. Rhodes in connection with the insur- 
rectionary movement at Johannesburg before the 
present session closed that he joined in stopping 
the investigation before it was completed. We do 
not for a moment question the sincerity of Sir 
William Harcourt’s statement. No doubt he 
honestly believed that it was above all things 
necessary that the Committee should be united in 
pronouncing a strong condemnation upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Rhodes, and that this condemnation 
should be proclaimed as soon as possible. But if 
we are asked to say what we think of this state- 
ment as an explanation of the course t:ken by 
the Committee in dismissing Mr. Hawksley before 
his examination had been even half finished, 
and in abandoning the attempt to secure the 
missing telegrams, we can only draw attention to 
the fact that after hearing that statement only 
eighteen non-official members of the Liberal party 
voted against a resolution which was virtually 
one of censure upon the Committee of which Sir 
William was a member. That silent approval of 
the censure was only made the more emphatic and 
terrible because it was so manifestly expressed by 
men who were most anxious to stand loyally by their 
leader if their sense of duty would have permitted them 
to do so. They could acquit him of any conscious 
failure of duty, but they weze clearly unable to 
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acquit him and his colleagues of a grave error of 
judgment that has been attended by disastrous 
consequences, and that has finally and completely 
discredited the attempt to conduct judicial investi- 
gations by means of Parliamentary Committees. 

By far the most serious feature of Monday’s 
debate was the speech of Mr. Chamberlain. That 
speech was a very able bit of debating, in which the 
practised Parliamentarian exhausted his ingenuity 
in appeals to those sentiments, traditions and pre- 
judices which always have so great a weight in the 
House of Commons. Up toa certain point it was 
successful; but how partial was the success which 
the speaker achieved may be judged by the fact 
that at least one of his own followers was moved by 
it to vote in support of Mr. Stanhope’s resolution, 
instead of voting, as he had meant to do before Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke, against it. The Colonial Secre- 
tary’s speech was simply an impassioned attempt to 
vindicate not only himself but Mr. Rhodes. Whilst 
professing to defend the report of the Committee, 
he deliberately cast aside the one passage in that 
report which is worth the paper on which it was 
written. Sir William Harcourt must have listened 
in consternation to the words in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain—who on this matter speaks with all the 
authority of her Majesty’s Government—poured 
ridicule upon the idea that Mr. Rhodes had 
committed anything more than a_ technical 
offence, had done anything that was inconsist- 
ent with his character as a man of honour, 
or had merited any one of the penalties which, 
it was naturally supposed, must follow the 
emphatic pronouncement of the Committee. Other 
men no less reputable than Mr. Rhodes have been 
sent to prison for having acted as his tools. Some 
have been utterly ruined because they allowed them- 
relves to be deceived by him. But not a hair on the 
head of Mr. Rhodes himself is to be touched, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, as Secretary for the Colonies and the 
Minister chiefly concerned in vindicating the Queen’s 
authority in ail South African matters, declared in 
his most official manner that nothing—absolutely 
nothing—would be done to give effect to those find- 
ings of the Committee which Sir William Harcourt 
believed to be of such supreme importance that, 
rather than have their promulgation delayed, he 
made himself a party to the burking of the inquir; ; 
It is easy to imagine the chagrin with whicu the 
leader of the Opposition listened to the words in 
which he was thus contemptuously th:own over. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s extravagant eulogy upon 
Mr. Rhodes wears a still more serious aspect when we 
regard its bearing upon the question of the missing 
telegrams. The Colonial Secretary professed to 
regard these telegrams and all the suspicions con- 
nected with them as a mere mare’s nest. He 
himself has known what they contained for months 
past—though it was a long time before he allowed 
the Committee of which he was a member to become 
aware of this fact. They contain nothing, he de- 
clares, that can in any way reflect upon himself, 
nothing that will really justify the charges that 
have been made against him. Well, there is no 
need to dispute this fact. Most of us have believed 
from the first that Mr. Chamberlain was innocent, 
and it is only by his ewn inexplicable conduct that 
he has shaken that belief in the breasts of some 
ofus. But there is one fact that is indisputable : 
that is, that these telegrams were appealed to by 
Mr. Rhodes himself end by his most intimate 
friends and representatives in this country to 
Prove that the charges against Mr. Chamber- 
ain were not foolish or malicious inventions, 
but were founded upon substantial facts. They 
were, in fact, used, and used freely and openly, 





in order to carry out what has been described not 
inaccurately as the blackmailing of Mr. Chamber- 
Jain himself. Mr. Rhodes has declined to allow 
these telegrams to be produced, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, for some reason which it defies the wit of man 
to understand, but which may be perfectly honour- 
able and even patriotic, has acquiesced in the refusal 
of the Committee to compel their production. It 
follows that from the ordinary point of view Mr. 
Rhodes and his friends are placed in the most 
odious position which any men can occupy. They are 
convicted of having attempted to coerce and black- 
mail a Minister of the Crown by the use of letters 
which, when it comes to the pinch, they dare 
not make public. - Yet Mr. Chamberlain,: the 
victim of this attempt at blackmailing, comes 
forward to give Mr. Rhodes not a mere general 
vindication, but an unimpeachable character 
as a man of honour! HH this were ‘an 
ordinary case of blackmailing, such as those with 
which the police-courts are familiar, everybod 
knows what would be the verdict pronounced upo 
such conduct. Men would say that the black- 
mailer had his heel upon the neck of his victim, and 
that the latter was compelled through terror to do 
his bidding, even to the extent of giving him a 
certificate of character. Unless we are to regard 
the ethics of political life as being the opposite of 
the ethics of common life, how can we arrive at any 
explanation of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct in the pre- 
sent business which differs very materially from this > 
In any case one fact is clear. That is, that it is not 
Mr. Chamberlain but Mr. Rhodes who has triumphed 
in this miserable business, The man whose grave 
misconduct has done irreparable damage to the 
interests and the honour of his country, and who. 
has been unsparingly condemned by a Parliamentary 
Committee, has received his fullest and most brilliant 
vindication from the lips of the Minister whom for 
months past he and his friends have been endeavour- 
ing to blackmail. 








THE LORDS AND THE WORKMEN. 
toe , 
it Cannot be denied that a Tory Government has a 
great and permanent advantage in the support 
of the House of Lords. Itis an advantage which no 
General Election can confer upon the Liberal party, 
although the resistance of the Peers varies inversely 
with the size of the Liberal majority. If Mr. Cham- 
berlain had introduced the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill as a Radical Minister, the Lords would have torn 
it into pieces, and deprived it of all practical value. 
As it is, they have weakened and, to some extent, 
spoiled it. But the main features of the measure 
remain much as they were. We see no use in dis- 
puting the fact that this political phenomenon 1s 
unfavourable to Liberalism. For while, of course,. 
such open and palpable partiality is fatal to the: 
doctrine long ago discredited, and now exploded,, 
that the Lords are a judicial chamber of review, it. 
goes far to justify the famous saying of Charles 
Greville, that only the Tories can carry Liberal 
measures. As regards this particular Bill, 
introduced by Sir Matthew Ridley under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s directions, we have from the first arened 
that it rests upon an unsound principle. ‘The, 
industrial classes can only be protected asainst 
accidents by enforcing upon careless employers 
adequate pevalties {yx “eeligence in the shape of 
rv their victims, yor {“** Purpose there 
u com eal aoe : 
hand, but Brean wath ceateeaae on the v. 
the other, This Bill strictly limite theses 
‘rictly limits the amount of 
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compensation, and treats the good employer with the 
same severity as the bad one. It will not, therefore, 
diminish the number of accidents. It will fail in this 
respect, as a similar experiment has failed in Ger- 
many. But we need hardly say that no such objec- 
tion was raised by Lord Londonderry and the rest 
of the Tory Peers. They have simply tried to 
make better terms for the capitalists, and to 
change the position of the workman for the 
worse. They have to some extent succeeded. They 
have brought back the defence of contributory 
negligence, the most powerful weapon in the 
masters’ armoury. They have revived contracting 
out, which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
abandoned in the House of .Commons, while pro- 
testing that they would never abandon it. They 
have excluded from the first schedule, which deals 
with payments to survivors in case of death, all 
relatives who were only partially dependent upon 
the victim at the time of his decease. This amend- 
ment, moved on behalf of the coalowners by Lord 
Durham, is perhaps the most serious of all. Its 
effect will be enormous. A very slight acquaint- 
ance with the lives of the industrial community is 
needed to discover that the wives and children of 
working men usually contribute, from one source or 
another, to the earnings of the family. The amend- 
ment will therefore operate as a discouragement to 
energy and thrift. 

We cannot help regretting that the Liberal Peers, 
few as they are, were not more active in Committee. 
Lord Herschell, taking up a point made by Mr. 
A:quith in the House of Commons, argued, with the 
persuasive lucidity which distinguishes him, that the 
Bill diminished the rights of workmen at common 
law, and made an impression upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor which bore fruit on report. Lord Tweed- 
mouth, though he did not carry his amendment for 
the inclusion of shipbuilding yards, obtained a con- 
cession from the Government for which thousands 
of men engaged on ships in harbour will be grateful. 
But with these two exceptions the Liberals left the 
Bill in the hands of the majority. They ought at least 
to have proposed that the agricultural labourer should 
get the benefit of the measure. They would have been 
badly beaten. But their action would have been 
appreciated outside the House, and they would have 
compelled the Tory landowners to vote against 
undertaking themselves the burdens they imposed 
on others. The restoration of contributory negli- 
gence was accomplished with little trouble, and less 
debate. It was done by Lord Jersey, one of the 
most reasonable and enlightened men on the Con- 
servative side of the House. He simply moved to 
omit the word “ solely ’’ in the sub-section excluding 
accidents caused by the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the workman himself. Lord Belper 
accepted the amendment, and nothing more was 
said. In the House of Commons there was a 
long and interesting debate upon the question 
whether anybody’s negligence or default could 
be relevant to this Bill, Mr. Chamberlain at first 
thought that it could not, for he made no provision 
for it in the Bill as introduced. He was overborne 
by the pressure of the Tory employers, and assented 
against his own will. The sub-section, even as it left 
the House of Commons, where Mr. Morley voted for 
it, was inconsistent with the principle so often laid 
down by Mr. Chamberlain, “the spokesman of our 
party,” as Lord Salisbury calls him. That principle, 
we need hardly say, was universal compensation for 
all accidents howsoever caused. Syiii, the sub-section 
did require the m2ster to prove affirmatively that 
the works; n’s own misconduct was solely account- 
able for what had happened to him. Very different 
is the case now. Under Lord Jersey’s amendment 








the master bas only to show that breach of a rule, 
such as smoking where pipes are forbidden, had 
something to do with the accident, and he has a 
complete answer to the workman’s claim. 

Lord Portsmouth, one of those Liberal Unionists 
who are more Conservative than the Conservatives 
themselves, procured the omission of the words 
which would have ensured the workman against 
being a loser by joining a voluntary scheme of 
mutual insurance. The Prime Minister at once 
accepted this amendment, and then showed once 
more his strange idea of his relations with his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. The words which Lord 
Portsmouth had moved to leave out had been 
attacked in the House of Commons by Mr. Wolff, 
They were then strongly defended not only by 
Mr. Chamberlain but also by Mr. Balfour. Mr, 
Wolfi’s amendment was accordingly rejected 
by a large majority. But in the House of 
Lords Lord Salisbury threw both Ministers 
over, and jauntily observed that he could not 
conceive how such nonsense got into the Bill. He 
added that the words would destroy contracting out, 
because no sane employer would subscribe to an 
insurance fund if they were retained. When Lord 
Salisbury says sane, he means selfish. Subject to 
that observation, his statement is true. But when 
Mr. Asquith made it in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Balfour indignantly denied it, and attributed it to 
the distorting influence of party spirit. The Prime 
Minister was not ashamed to shelter himself behind 
Mr. Asquith and to declare that the late Home 
Secretary had taught the Government what they did 
not know before. This is a cowardly and con- 
temptible evasion of legitimate responsibility. Mr. 
Asquith in the discharge of his duty as representing 
the Opposition on this particular Bill defended the 
sub-section because it would make contracting out 
impossible. His consistency was as unimpeachable 
as his arguments were conclusive, and to blame 
him is ridiculous. The idea that, when the most 
astute men of business in the country were keenly 
scrutinising every word of the Bill, Mr. Asquith 
was alone capable of seeing what was as plain as the 
sun at noonday is childish and absurd. When the 
Bill was first brought in Mr. Chamberlain contended, 
not that contracting out was necessary, but that this 
measure, unlike Mr. Asquith’s, required no such 
alternative. He meant it to supersede the volun- 
tary societies, whatever he may say now. They 
have defeated him, and now coercion will be applied 
to drive men into these schemes, and substitute 
them in every large business for the schedule of 
the Act. 








THE FAILURE OF THE COLONIAL 
CONFERENCE. 





TE have reason to believe that the account 
\ given by the Standard of the results of the 
conferences between Mr. Chamberlain and_ the 
Colonial Prime Ministers is substantially correct. 
They have all been photographed together, with Mr. 
Chamberlain in the place of honour. There has 
been a good deal of fairly harmonious conversation. 
But absolutely nothing has been really achieved. 
This is certainly disappointing. We did not expect 
the conference to lead to a plan of Imperial Federa- 
tion. Mr. Reid of New South Wales is strongly 
opposed to any closer union between the United 
Kingdom and the Mother Country, and Australia 
generally is fully occupied with the immediate 
work of forming an Australian Commonwealth. 
An attempt might be made at federation with 
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Canada even if Australia were not ripe, for Canada 
js much nearer and much more deeply interested 
in foreign policy. Proximity to the United States 
makes Canadians understand how local liberty can 
be preserved under a central legislature, and instils 
a larger ambition which can scarcely be satisfied 
at Ottawa. But Canada is peopled mainly by 
Frenchmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, who are 
loyal but Liberal, and the Colonial Secretary is not 
anxious for such an accession to the electorate. 
Furthermore, no scheme of federationis possible with- 
out dealing with the problem of Irish government, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has gone a long way backwards 
since he spoke at Warrington in 1885. We may 
doubt whether, even if the conditions were entirely 
favourable, Mr. Chamberlain is the type of states- 
man who is likely to carry out a scheme of federation. 
His knowledge is very slight, and he does not take 
expert advice. He has no patience and no reticence. 
He is opinionated in the worst sense—that is to say, 
he is a man who resents any difference from his 
opinion. He is a brilliant debater and a clever 
man of business, but he has not the tact or the 
breadth of view needed to devise and carry out a 
scheme which will assuage conflicting interests. 
Thus, if Mr. Chimberlain has made no progress 
towards Imperial union, it is only as we might have 
expected. 

But it is disappointing to learn that he has made 
no advance towards a settlement of specific questions 
which came up for discussion. The Pacific cable is 
no nearer than before. We do not attach so much 
importance to the value of such a cable in time of 
war as to its value in time of peace. Competition is 
necessary to enable us to get enough Australasian 
news to remove the lamentable ignorance which now 
oppresses even the well-informed. If there is to be 
a competitive line, the route by the Pacific is the 
natural route, and we should have fancied that 
Mr. Chamberlain would have delighted to apply 
his business instincts to the problem. It is even 
more disappointing to learn that no progress 
has been made towards preferential trade within 
the Empire. When Mr. Hofmeyr made his fumous 
proposal at the last Colonial Conference in London, 
he suggested that, as a condition of the commercial 
union, the United Kingdom should give a preference 
to Colonial products. This is not within the 
region of practical politics, and at the Ottawa 
Conference the delegates expressed a wish for 
commercial union without imposing that condition. 
The main obstacle to such an arrangement was thus 
removed, but nothing whatever has Senn done by the 
Home Government to carry it into effect. It 
was left for the Liberal Government of Canada 
to take the first practical step. The Tariff Act 
of Canada establishes two scales of duties, and 
admits on the lower scale the products of any 
country which gives equally favourable treatment to 
the products of Canada. The lower, or reciprocal, 
scale will after the first year be twenty-five per cent. 
lower on every article than the higher scale, and 
the difference will therefore (unlike that under 
the Méline Bill in France) be large enough to affect 
the current of trade. his munificent offer has 
been received with gratitude by all sections of 
English public opinion. The Cobden Club joins 
with Mr. James Lowther in praising it. It seemed 
to furnish an example to the other Colonies, and if 
it were generally adopted it would have two important 
effects. It would draw closer the bond of union within 
the Empire, and it would be a powerful lever to force 
other countries to reduce those prohibitive minimum 
tariffs which have rendered most-favoured-nation 
clauses almost a farce. Of what avail is it to the 
British cotton manufacturer that his piece-goods 








receive most-favoured-nation treatment in France, 
when that treatment is in itself so little favoured 
that the exports to France are only about one-third 
of the exports to Hong Kong? Other countries 
would have an inducement to lower their minimum 
scale of duties if they knew that by so doing they 
might receive the advantage of the minimum scale 
in the British Colonies. Thus the reciprocal offer 
made by Canada would have beneficial results which 
would be much more important than any money 
contribution to Imperial defence. 

Yet, strangely enough, the Canadian offer has 
as yet received no very magnanimous acknowledg- 
ment from the Home Government. The Standard 
informs us that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has gone away 
without a promise that the Belgian and German 
treaties will be denounced. This statement, though 
literally accurate, is not the whole truth. The 
position taken up by the Canadian Ministers in the 
Dominion Parliament was that their reciprocal offer 
did not, as a matter of law, contravene the Belgian 
and German treaties. For this view there is very 
high authority. The faci is that no other 
country has given so strict a construction to 
most-favoured-nation treaties as Great Britain, and 
the same arguments which have been used in the 
United States and elsewhere to give a broader 
interpretation to most-favoured-nation clauses operate 
with even greater effect to give a broader meaning 
to the clauses in the old treaties of 1862 and 1865, 
which provide that the Colonies shall receive Belgian 
and German produce on the same terms as British 
produce. Itis tobehoped that the Canadian Ministers 
will be able to convince the Government and their 
legal advisers that the reciprocal tariff, being 
offered to Belgium and Germany on the same 
terms as to Great Britain, does not contravene 
the treaties. The interpretation would be much 
more politically advantageous than a mere de- 
nunciation of the two treaties; for, even if they 
were denounced, other most-favoured-nation clauses 
would remain, which would render it dangerous 
(so long as Great Britain persists in interpreting 
those clauses literally) for Canada to admit any 
foreign country to the benefit of the reciprocal 
tariff. The reciprocal offer, therefore, while con- 
tinuing to possess an Imperial value, would lose the 
Free Trade value, which is at least as important to 
the home producer—the value of its influence, that is 
to say, in inducing foreign countries to lower their 
minimum tariffs so as to bring themselves within 
the benefit of the Canadian preference. Until the 
legal question has been determined, the political 
question as to whether the treaties should be 
denounced will not come up for consideration, 
and it is for this reason that no actual promise 
has yet been given to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
We trust the Standard is not right in sug- 
gesting that the Government has any doubt as 
to what its duty would be. We believe we 
are not overstating the gravity of the situation 
when we say that to force Canada to withdraw 
its offer rather than get rid of the Belgian 
and German treaties would be the most criminal 
blunder made by any British statesman since 
the American Stamp Act. From the Imperial 
point of view these treaties, read literally, are abso- 
lutely indefensible. They were an interference with 
the fiscal independence which Parliament gave to 
the old province of Canada in 1840, and which 
Mr. Gladstone recognised in the fullest way when 
he was Secretary for the Colonies in 1846, 
They are without precedent in the whole history 
of international relations. They were made with- 
out consulting Canada, and Canada has never 
accepted them. Five years ago Mr. Balfour and 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach promised to denounce them 
if the Colonies desired to adopt the policy of a 
Customs Union. To force them on Canada now 
would be not merely a bit of pedantry but a breach 
of faith. It is therefore uncharitable to assume, 
in the absence of direct evidence, that Mr, Chamber- 
lain has any doubt as to his duty in case the legality 
of the Canadian prcposal is not clear enough to 
enable the preference to be given without denounc- 
ing the treaties. But we cannot but regret that he 
has lost the opportunity, which Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
scheme afforded him, to endeavour to secure, during 
the Jubilee conference, some extension of similar 
reciprocity from other Colonies. The Colonial 
Secretary has hitherto only been very successful 
when he was not dealing with Colonial questions. 








GOLD IN CANADA, 





TF\HERE is gold in those acres of snow which 

Voltaire scoffed at. We knew that there was 
coal there; we knew that a belt of wheat-land 
stretched across the continent on the British side ; 
we knew there was lumber becoming every year more 
valuable, and sturdy prairie horses, and cattle which 
may or may not be affected with tuberculosis. But, 
somehow, none of us had ever learnt to think of 
Canada as a rich country. It was a good school 
for the gritty man, a fair field for the average 
Scotchman who was content to get rich by inches ; 
but a poor place for the gambler who wished 
to be rich in a day. Such a one might go to 
Coolgardie as his father went to Melbourne, or he 
might go to Johannesburg if he was not content 
with the Stock Kxchange; but Canada seemed too 
cold and too laborious —a land right off the 
republican road to riches, which starts from Wall 
Street and goes by Chicago to the devil. So, indeed, 
thought many of the Canadians themselves. In 
spite of all the efforts of the Dominion 
Government to attract emigrants and to build 
railways, population remained very thin along 
the Canadian Pacific, and at the last census there 
were scarcely as many whites between the Lake 
Superior and the Western Ocean as there are in 
Sheffield or in Belfast. The French-Canadian sent 
his sons and daughters to work in the mills in New 
England, whether the priest liked it or not, and the 
Ontario farmer moved to Minnesota rather than to 
Manitoba if he felt inclined to go West. The increase 
in the population of Canada was not so great as 
might have been expected from the excess of 
births over deaths, even if there had been no 
immigration. 

Now the tide has turned as only a gold-fever can 
turn it. Frcm every mining camp in the Western 
States the fossickers are off to the new diggings. 
Restless men in the Eastern cities can think of 
nothing but Klondyke. Some of them form com- 
panies; others risk their lives. To give them 
their due, men of the British or Irish races 
have never hesitated to risk their lives for gold, 
if there was hope of enough of it, and there 
seems no doubt that gold is plenty up by the 
Arctic circle where the Klondyke joins the Yukon 
river. And it is alluvial gold; honest, individual- 
istic gold, which requires no cyanide process and 
can be worked by half a dozen hard men as well as 
by a company with the Rothschilds behind it. 
People talk of the romance of the Rand, but that is 
mere alliteration. There never was and never will 


be any romance about the Rand, save such as may 


is a geological and financial problem, a question 
of average yield to the ton, of the price of Kaffir 
labour after allowing for the number of days the 
Kaffirs are drunk. The reef is about three feet 
thick, made of the hardest pudding-stone, the gold 
being in the cement which binds the pebbles to- 
gether. The stone must be blasted with dynamite, 
brought to the surface, and crushed into fine sand 
by heavy mills. The sand is passed over long 
copper tables coated with mercury, which seizes 
and retains a large proportion of the gold. The 
sand, or tailings, after leaving the tables must be 
treated by delicate chemical processes. The cost of 
mining, milling, and treatment has been reduced to 
about 25s.a ton. Thus only the big capitalist has a 
chance. The Witwatersrand was discovered by 
capitalists, it is worked by or for capitalists, and the 
fossicker is not wanted there. Of what use is the 
individual Christian 3,000 feet below the surface ? 
He can steal amalgam if the detectives are not look. 
ing, but he cannot even jump claims in Johannesburg. 
Klondyke is a different story. It is an alluvial 
field. Nature has done the mining and the milling, 
and the gold dust from tke denuded rocks has been 
carried into the river sand. There are nuggets for 
any man who finds them, and the only way to find 
them is to dig for them, and wash for them, and 
every man with a soul in his body digs and “ jigs” 
for himself. All he has to do is to shake up sand 
and water in a “cradle,” when the gold, being 
heavier than the sand, falls to the bottom of the 
pan. Occasionally the gold particles are very 
large, and mean a fortune; as a rule, they are 
smal], and mean big wages. The miner does not 
require a large area, as in reef-mining; two 
or three men without capital set themselves 
down to work a surface of a few yards square, 
It is like Ballarat in the old days, when Lord Robert 
Cecil, now an old cynic and Prime Minister, caught 
the gold-fever. All men are equal at Klondyke, 
as they were in California, and they would shoot one 
another in the same familiar way, were it not for 
the fine fellows of the Canadian Mounted Police. 
The diggers have rather a rougher time than 
diggers are accustomed to, and they are not used 
to feather beds. It is not very hard to get to 
Klondyke in the summer. You go by steamer to 
the mouth of the Yukon river in Alaska, which can 
be reached nearly as easily as our European land of 
the Midnight Sun. Then you steam for many miles 
up the mighty Arctic stream till you come near the 
Canadian boundary line. Another and a shorter 
road is by way of the British Columbian passes; 
but without a good deal of improvement in the 
track it also will be impracticable in winter. 
Doubtless the Dominion Government will see 
to it that this route (which lies almost entirely 
over Canadian territory) shall be made the better 
one. When he gets to Klondyke the traveller 
is about as far from the North Pole as Iceland is, 
but he is not surrounded by the hospitable sea, He 
can only exist in the winter if he has built a com- 
fortable hut; nor can any gold be extracted by a 
process of washing when the thermometer is 70° 
below zero. All he can do.is to sink a shaft through 
the ice of the river bed by lighting huge fires and 
melting a hole. If he finds the sand good, he takes 
up a claim and works it during the brief summer. 
Only a skilled prospector has the knowledge to under- 
stand whether the sand is really worth working or 
not. Most of the men who are rushing to this 
Arctic prison will die of starvation before the 
spring. a 
It is hard to say what may be the political 
consequences of the new rush. The Canadian 
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of a royalty, but no royalty has ever been success- 
fully exacted on alluvial diggings from white 
diggers. There is a royalty in British Guiana, 
which effectually checks the development of the 
Colony, and is only tolerated because the population 
is not big enough to get up a rebellion, The 
mining regulations of the Chartered Company, 
though in some ways oppressive, do not prescribe 
any but small license payments from the holders of 
alluvial claims, and a bonus of three hundred 
pounds is offered to the discoverer of an alluvial 
digging capable of supporting two hundred white 
persons for a period of one year—a bonus never yet 
earned. The Company think they would receive ample 
indirect profit from the influx of white men without 
any royalty, and we commend their example to 
Canada. Some United States newspapers think that 
because most of the prospectors are Americans, there 
will be another and more successful raid into Cana- 
dian territory. If the Canadian Government is 
cautious, this is scarcely likely. Diggers, it has been 
said, have no country. They will be loyal to 
any Government which lets them get the gold; 
they will not stand any Government which 
exacts a royalty. A royalty at Klondyke would 
lead to another battle of Ballarat. If the Canadians 
allow the new industry a fair field, many of the 
diggers will remain to work in the quartz mines 
which will soon be prospering not merely in the 
Yukon Valley, where quartz is bound to be dis- 
covered, but in the West Kootenay district, where 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway will soon make a new 
Johannesburg. The remnant of the rush to Klon- 
dyke will be a valuable addition to the enterprise 
of the Dominion. 








INSURANCE, 





‘ie Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
belongs—or, rather, has belonged—to a group 
of old-fashioned companies which, happy in the 
prestige of age and reputation, were wont to look 
upon new business and new connections as matters 
of subsidiary importance, and which studiously held: 
aloof from public competition as unnecessary to their 
interests and derogatory to theirdignity. Cloistered 
seclusion, however, has proved, in the long run, in- 
compatible with prosperous trading, and it is not 
surprising that the attitude of the old companies has 
been considerably modified in recent years. With 
the exception, perhaps, of the London Assurance 
Corporation, which still conserves the sleepy tenor 
of its way, there has been a decided rejuvena- 
tion of our most ancient institutions during the 
past decade. We have seen the Norwich Union 
emerge from torpor to a condition diametrically 
opposite; we have seen the Union Life suddenly 
transacting a large business after years of quiescence; 
and, more recently, the centenarian Pelican has 
girded up its loins and arrayed itself in the energy 
of youth to the satisfaction of its members and the 
wonderment of the public. Like the offices men- 
tioned, the Royal Exchange has fallen in with the 
spirit of the times. The change which has taken 
place in its methods commenced, as is frequently the 
case, when the mantle of office (we are referring to 
the life department) passed from the shoulders of an 
old and much respected servant of the Corporation 
to those of a younger and more enterprising succes- 
sor with a reputation yet to achieve. In that year 
(1888) the new business transacted totalled in sums 
assured only £173,352—a poor enough total for a 
well-established office with a capital of two millions; 
but in the succeeding year these figures had 
Increased to £303,558, and in 1892 they had reached 
the satisfactory total of £382,674. In 1895 the new 
business figures were £528,523, and last year the 















Corporation issued life policies for £557,399, this 
being the largest business ever transacted by the 
Royal Exchange in a single year. From this record 
it seems evident that the Corporation is now fairly 
launched on a policy of expansion, and in passing 
we merely note with satisfaction that this new 
policy is so far unattended by the extravagant 
expenditure or catchpenny devices which distinguish 
the operations of some of our go-ahead insurance 
concerns. 

Looking at the report presented at the last annual 
meeting, the Royal Exchange appears to have been 
fortunate all along the line. Not only were the 
additions to funds and income substantial, but, 
thanks to economy and a favourable mortality ex- 
perience, the outgoings were light, only £145,900 
being lost in claims; while, in spite of special valua- 
tion expenses and the cost of working an increased 
business, the expense ratio was only increased to 
a trifling extent and still stands at a figure well 
between extravagance and parsimony—to wit, 145 
per cent. of the premium income. As a life assur- 
ance concern the Royal Exchange is undoubtedly 
first-class, and will always have to be reckoned with 
in the continual competition for business. Its 
security is, of course, unassailable, its premiums are 
moderate, its bonuses good (at the last division of 
surplus in 1895 they varied from £1 103. to £2 163. 
per cent. per annum on the sum assured, according 
to the duration of the policy), and if any other 
recommendation were necessary, intending insurers 
might not unreasonably see a further guarantee of 
fair and honourable treatment in the familiar name 
of an office which has conducted the business of 
insurance since the reign of George the First. 

Turning to the fire department, the Corporation 
is first to be congratulated upon an increased 
premium revenue as compared with that of 1895. 
This by itself is a notable item in the accounts, the 
general experience of fire companies during the year 
1896 having been a decided diminution in the total 
of their premium receipts. The Royal Exchange, 
however, took £308,131 in premiums (representing 
an increase of £25,711), of which the losses absorbed 
52 3 per cent. (a very low percentage) and expenses 
33 8, leaving a trading account balance of 139 per 
cent.—that is to say, £36,402—which, according to 
the Corporation’s usual procedure, was transferred 
to the profit and loss account. No doubt this favour- 
able section of the report is due in a great measure 
to the continued successful development of the Cor- 
poration’s fire business in the United States. During 
the last five years special attention has been given 
to the American agencies, and a large body of 
selected risks have been placei on the registers of 
the Corporation, resulting in a marked aggrandise- 
ment of the premium revenue which we shall now 
expect to see permanently increased. 

Glancing at the accounts of the marine depart- 
ment—which, by the way, has not been highly 
profitable during the last few years—the Royal 
Exchange received in premiums £124,673, or £39,000 
more than in 1895. Per contra, the losses amounted 
to £89,931, being £26,400 in excess of those suffered 
in the preceding year. Expenses and commission 
came to £19,500, and there is an item of £2,805 
against “bad debts.” As a result of the year’s 
operations, life, fire, and marine, a dividend was 
declared of 14 per cent. on the share capital of 
£689,220, and a balance of £25,910 remains to be 
carried forward to next year’s account. 

An interesting piece of news recently made public 
is that the Manchester Fire Assurance Company has 
concluded arrangements for the purchase of the 
business of the Commercial Assurance Company of 
Cape Town, founded in 1855. This is by no means 
the first transaction of the kind effected by the 
Manchester ; only last year the absorption of three 
small companies by this energetic institution was 
announced. However, the Commercia' of Cape 
Town, with total funds of £80,000 or £90,090, can- 
not be called an inconsiderable concern, and its 
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acquisition “on favourable terms” will greatly 
assist the Manchester in the development of its 
business in South Africa. 








FINANCE, 





\ = CHAMBERLAIN’S speech on Monday night 
B i was taken very well by the City, and, with 
President Kruger’s more friendly attitude, has led to 
a sharp rise, especially in Chartered shares. Not 
much importance has been attached to the obstacle 
interposed by the German demand that a European 
control of the Greek finances should be established 
by the Treaty itself, as Germany was expected to give 
way. The dispute between the United States and 
Japan respecting Hawaii does not attract much 
attention, and the Cuban Question has been almost 
forgotten. From India it is reported that rain 
continues to fall. There is still a great deficiency in 
the Madras Presidency; elsewhere the drought seems 
to be at an end, and the crop prospects are fairly 
good. The news from Australia is not so very 
satisfactory. It seemed a week ago as if the drought 
were completely at an end. Now it is said that the 
rains are partial; and while the eastern side of 
New South Wales is getting a fair downfall, the 
western side is in want of rain. Upon the whole, 
the political news of all kinds is favourable, and 
so generally is the crop news. The French yield 
will be decidedly smaller than last year, and it is 
feared that there will likewise be a deficiency in 
Russia. At home the crops are looking splendid. In 
America they are reported to be excellent. The 
final result seems to be that Europe, taken altogether, 
will need to import wheat, but that on the other 
hand there will be a larger supply. The passing of 
the Tariff Bill by the United States Congress has 
been felt as a relief all over the Union, and already 
there are signs of a considerable speculation upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is quite possible that 
the great operators may raise prices, and may 
keep up speculation for a couple of months, but it 
is always to be borne in mind that the currency 
question is not settled and that there will have to be 
a fight over it in December. In the meanwhile, it is 
true that the crops are good, and that, therefore, 
the United States will be able to sell very large 
quantities of grain at good prices, and that the 
country, therefore, will do better than it has been 
doing. But that will not avail the speculator, if the 
currency discussion should lead to a fresh alarm. 
And that the solution of the currency difficulty is at 
least doubtful appears from the fact that while the 
House of Representatives at once passed a resolution 
for the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 
recommended by President McKinley, the Senate did 
not think it worth while even to discuss the 
President's message. ‘Vill the Senate be more 
courteous and more coniplaisant when the Bill to 
amend the currency is introduced? Meanwhile, 
although prices have risen and there is great hope 
of improvement, business has not very much 
increased. 

Money continues abundant and cheap, and, 
according to appearance, will continue cheap for a 
considerable time to come. It is possible, of course, 
that a foreign demand may spring up on a great 
scale, but it does not seem likely. There seems no 
reason why the United States, for example, should 
take much gold, and there seems less reason for any 
European country to take it. At all events, until 
the autumn, money is likely to remain both abund- 
ant and cheap. Silver has fallen to 263d., the lowest 
price ever yetrecorded. There is no demand for the 
metal for the Far East, and American owners for 
some reason or other are forcing sales. The India 


Council continues to sell its drafts very favourably. 
On Wednesday it offered for tender 25 lacs, and 
sold the whole amount at an average price of 1s. 32,d. 
per rupee. 


Money is growing very abundant and 











cheap in India likewise, yet the new Rupee Loan is 
not very favourably received. 

The St. Liwrence Power Company of Massena, 
U.S.A., offers 2,500,000 dollars six per cent. first mort- 
gage thirty-years gold bonds, redeemable by annual 
drawings at 112, by a cumulative sinking fund, 
beginning in 1899. The issue price is £102 for each 
500-dollar bond. The Company is incorporated 
under the Act of Legislature of the State of New 
York for the purpose of constructing a canal, about 
three and a half miles long, from the St. Lawrence 
to a point close to the town of Massena, for the 
production of electrical and water power, to be 
used for manufacturing and chemical industries, 
The controlling interest in the company has been 
acquired by the Crown Exploration Company, 
Limited, of Walbrcook, London. 

The Grand Junction Railway, Limited, has a 
share capital of a million and a half, and invites 
subscriptions for a quarter of a million of deben- 
tures, part of a total issue of a million. The 
principal is redeemable in 1909, or sooner, by the 
company at the rate of £105 for every £100. The 
company has been formed to construct and work 
certain lines of railway in and subsidised by Cape 
Colony. 

Vickers, Sons & Co., Limited, have purchased 
the Maxim Nordenfelt Gans and Ammunition Com- 
pany, Limited, paying for it 700,000 five per cent. 
preference shares of £1 each, ranking next to the 
existing preferred five per cent. stock, and in addi- 
tion 233,334 ordinary shares of £1 each. Vickers, 
Sons & Co. further agree to provide the funds for 
paying off the outstanding £400,000 debentures of 
the Maxim and Nordenfelt Company. 

Tenders are invited for an issue of £22,500 West 
Sussex 3 per cent. County stock, ranking with the 
existing amount of £120,000. 

The Imperial Co-operative Stores, Limited, has a 
capital of £200,000, half in 6 per cent. cumulative 
and half in ordinary shares, a portion of which is 
now offered. The Company is formed to carry on 
the business of wholesale and retail co-operative 
supply stores, and buys upwards of forty businesses 
in London and elsewhere, the purchase price being 
fixed at £110,000. 

The Tea Corporation, Limited, Ceylon, with a 
capital of £200,000 and £100,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, acquires several tea estates. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—After as much agitated consulta- 
tion as though a Ministerial crisis of the first 
magnitude existed, something like an agreement 
has been arrived at by the Opposition as to the 
course to be taken on Monday. Mr. Stanhope has 
enlarged his motion, in order that it may at the 
proper moment be decapitated. The strong desire 
not to turn a resolution moved from the Liberal 
benches into a direct censure of the Liberal Members 
of the South Africa Committee has prevailed, and 
in the end, after a discussion of the main question, 
the vote will be taken on the simple proposal that 
Mr. Hawksley should be summoned to the bar of 
the House. In the meantime it is interesting to 
note that if the Liberals in the House are agitate 
and distracted in view of the conflict between their 
duty to the country and their loyalty to their 
leader, the rank and file of the Tories show n0 
corresponding excitement. Duty does not appa 
rently enter into their calculations. They will vote 
as they are told, publicly condone the treachery 
which in private they condemn unreservedly. There 
was a time when the Unionist organs used to insult 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers daily by describing them 
as “items”—mere votes to be counted, One 
wonders what word is properly applicable to the 
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gentlemen who sit in stolid silence behind Mr. 
Balfour, prepared at any moment to vote black 
white if they are told to do so by the Government 
Whips. The House of Commons has unquestionably 
fallen within the last two years to a lower depth 
than it has reached at any time since the passing of 
the first Reform Bill. 

Sunday.—The debate in which Mr. Birrell and 
Mr. Herbert Paul met in fierce but not unfriendly 
conflict at the meeting of the Hardwicke Society 
last night had a delightfully characteristic termina- 
tion. Mr. Birrell’s purpcse was to denounce the 
“excessive pretensions of the daily press” (the 
weekly press he cruelly ignored), and he performed 
his task with good taste and good humour. Upon 
him then fell Mr. Herbert Paul, filled with zeal on 
behalf of the press of which he is so distinguished an 
ornament. Mr. Birrell’s mild contentions were ruth- 
lessly destroyed amidst the applause of the Hard- 
wickites and the modesty, good manners, and good 
sense of the daily press held up to the admiration of 
a wondering world. Everybody who followed Mr. 
Paul in the debate seemed to share his opinions, and 
Mr. Birrell was apparently left without a friend. 
But, lo! when the division was taken, the audacious 
proposition of “A. B.” was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority and the Press subjected to a sweeping 
condemnation. These things constitute a parable 
which I commend to my friends and fellow-journal- 
ists who still cherish the youthful illusion that 
newspapers are generally admired and journalists 
universally beloved. 

The funeral of Jean Ingelow at Brompton Ceme- 
tery yesterday furnished a touching spectacle. Miss 
Ingelow never belonged to a log-rolling coterie. She 
never enjoyed the services of one of those judicious 
bottle-holders of the press who, on condition of being 
a'lowed to pose as the “ discoverers” of this or the 
other genius, make it their business to pave his way 
in the book-markets of the world. She was simply 
a modest, gifted woman, who, born in an age when 
newspaper notoriety was not so common or so easily 
acquired as it is now, put to the best uses the talents 
with which she was endowed. The result was that 
she never had a cluque, and at the side of her grave 
yesterday only a few personal friends or humble 
admirers assembled to pay a last tribute of regard 
and respect to the dead singer. Yet few can doubt 
that Jean Ingelow has done better work than many 
of the most pretentious and most be-paragraphed 
poets of the present era, and that of her at least it 
can be said with absolute truth that she has joined 
“the choir invisible of those immortal dead who live 
again in minds made batter by their presence.” All 
the paragraphs of all the Mr. Paffs of contemporary 
journalism cannot secure the admission of a single 
soul into that illustrious company. 

_ Monday.—IE it were not for the debate of to-night 
in the House of Commons and the attack to be made 
by the Tory peers on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill, there would be no politics to speak of. Good- 
wood has as usual rung the knell of the season, and 
people are rushing out of town in even greater 
numbers than usual—exhausted apparently by the 
excitement of the Jubilee season. The Colonial 
Prime Ministers have nearly all departed, and that 
memorable gathering of the children of the empire 
is now a thing of the past. Before the Jubilee 
Season is forgotten it may be well to mention two 
points that have been made clear in connection with 
it. The first is the growth of personal devotion to 
the Queen which it has witnessed in all ranks and 
classes. Upon this point there can be no mistake. 
The Queen is, by common consent, not only the 
leading, but the one great and striking figure in 
public life at this moment. Mr. Gladstone's retire- 
ment from the scene has helped to concentrate the 
public gaze upon her, and the stimulus to loyal 
feeling which has been given by the Jubilee celebra- 
tions has helped to make her still more the object of 
universal regard and esteem. It is not surprising, 
in the circumstances, that men should be congratu- 








lating themselves upon the fact that the Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom is not only a woman, but a 
woman who has shown her resolute determination 
to abide within the paths of the Constitution. A 
monarch of the type of the German Emperor, 
enjoying the unbounded popularity which the Queen 
can command, would be a danger to the peace and 
the liberty of the nation. 

The other notable fact in connection with the 
Jubilee is its disappointing result so far as the people 
who expected to make money out of it are concerned. 
London tradesmen complain bitterly of the badness 
of the past season; the hotels have, strangely 
enough, had one of the worst seasons on record, and 
even the railway companies have suffered. Clearly, 
a delirium of patriotic enthusiasm like that through 
which we have just passed is not good for trade. 
Perhaps it is not a bad thing that this should be the 
case. 

There was a large attendance at St. Margaret’s 
Church this afternoon, when a funeral service was 
held for Mr. Mundella. The personal esteem in 
which he was held by men of all parties-—an esteem 
which was in no respect diminished by the cruel 
aspersions cast upon him in connection with certain 
recent proceedings—was abundantly displayed at 
the service this afternoon. Men felt, moreover, that 
one of the typical figures of the Gladstonian era had 
passed away, and that whatever other figures may 
hereafter attract their attention, they are not likely 
to meet at any future period with another Mundella. 

Tuesday.—The debate in the House of Commons 
last night was even worse than had been expected. 
With the single exception of Mr. Courtney, none of 
the speakers really tried to grapple with the question 
at issue. Even Mr. Chamberlain set up men of straw 
for the purpose of knocking them down. Sir 
William Harcourt, naturally, did his best to prove 
that all had been for the best in the best of all possible 
Committees, and that Parliament would be guilty of 
a monstrous offence if it cast any imputation upon 
the honour of the men who recently sat in judgment 
upon Mr. Rhodes. But he spoke amid the cold 
silence of his own party, who do not doubt their 
leader’s honour, but who, to a man, condemn his 
grave error of judgment. In the end the deter- 
mination to hush up everything and to let Mr. 
Rhodes escape not only from the consequences of 
the raid but from the alleged attempt to blackmail 
Mr. Chamberlain, prevailed. A more lamentable 
spectacle has never been presented to the House of 
Commons. The silence which prevailed among the 
leading members of the Opposition was more sig- 
nificant than anything that was said. When the 
division list is published this afternoon it will be 
surprising if it does not emphasise the lesson 
taught by the debate. The House of Commons has 
yielded to the temptation to shirk its duty and to 
leave a grave scandal untouched. But it has 
yielded reluctantly, and with a sense of shame that 
it will not quickly lose; nor is it likely ever to 
forgive the men who have landed it in this painful 
dilemma. 

As for the House of Lords, it shone even less than 
the House of Commons in the exhibition of last 
night. All the courage of these valiant peers oozed 
away when it came to the moment when they must 
take a stand against Lord Salisbury. The most that 
they could do was to introduce some vicious amend- 
ments which would damage the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill. But they introduced them with an 
apologetic air, and with a simple pretence that they 
were perfectly harmless. There are those, as we 
know, who do good by stealth. The House of Lords 
loves to do evil; but it is not bold enough to do it in 
the light of day when a Tory Government is in 
power ! 

Wednesday.—The news from Chitral is distinctly 
disquieting, and throws a lurid light upon the con- 
duct of the Government when in opposition to the 
advice of the wisest Indian authorities, and in 
direct defiance of the pledge given by the Liberal 
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Government, it allowed itself to be carried away 
by Jingo greed and annexed the country which the 
Queen had declared she never would annex. The 
death of Lieutenant Manley lies at the door of the 
man who reversed the wise policy of Sir Henry 
Fowler and the Liberal Government, and many 
another death will have to be laid to the same 
person before we have seen the last of the con- 
sequences of a very deplorable blunder. “ Playing 
to the gallery” is a simple enough business when 
only votes are to be played for; but when life and 
honour and the pledged word of a great nation are 
involved, the case is different. 

Exactly eighteen members of the Opposition not 
being members of the late Government voted on 
Monday against a resolution that was virtually one 
of censure not only upon the present Ministers, but 
upon the present Leader of the Opposition. There 
is no need to comment upon this significant fact, the 
application of which must be evident to everybody. 
By common consent Sir William Harcourt made an 
admirable speech ; but if he had been a Demosthenes, 
a Burke, or a Gladstone, he could not have removed 
the deep feeling of regret and indignation with which 
all honest men regard the humiliating failure of the 
South Africa Committee. Mr. Chamberlain's closing 
speech has added enormously to the anger on the 
Liberal benches and among those Conservatives 
who are not dragged at the wheels of Mr. Rhodes’s 
chariot. His vindication of the honour of the man 
who has persistently tried to blackmail him was an 
extraordinary vindication of those who declare that 
even Mr. Chamberlain is only a puppet in the hands 
of the South African dictator. It was more than 
this, however. It was a deliberate throwing-over of 
Sir William Harcourt and the other Liberal members 
of the South Africa Committee whom he had used 
for his own purposes during the course of the 
inquiry. They, at least, stuck to their guns so far as 
the misconduct of Mr. Rhodes was concerned. Now 
their guns have been spiked by the very man whose 
work they have been doing at so heavy a cost to 
themselves. 

Thursday.—We are falling upon the sere and 
yellow leaf of the political year with a vengeance. 
The clubs are almost empty, and of interest in the 
proceedings of Parliament there is hardly a trace. 
Within a day or two it will be difficult to keepa 
quorum in the House of Commons. Even the 
ominous news from India does not seem to excite more 
than a languid interest among our jaded legislators. 
As for the announcement of the intention of the 
* Radical Committee” under one or other of its numer- 
ousaliases to start a campaign in favour of Home Rule 
all round, which is to stop the causeof Irish Home Rule, 
men receive it with a smile of incredulity, and only 
Mr. John Redmond allows himself to be excited by it. 
But Mr. Redmond is easily excited. It is not in this 
fashion that the Liberal party will “ find its soul.” 

The feelings which have been left by the debate 
of Monday on South Africa do not seem likely to 
die soon. The whole of the proceedings leave a bad 
taste in the mouth. The point upon which most is 
being said at present is the striking circum- 
stance that Mr. Chamberlain has utterly ignored 
the fact that the charges which have been made 
against him, and which he treats with so 
much contempt, were charges founded upon the 
assertions of Mr. Rhodes and his friends. The 
more unfounded these charges are the more 
inexcusable must be the conduct of Mr. Rhodes 
and his representatives. Yet with one breath Mr. 
Chamberlain declares these charges to be absolutely 
without foundation, and with the next he pays a 
glowing tribute to the honour and the virtues of 
the man from whom they have emanated. It is 
not unnatural that people should shake their heads 
over this extraordinary spectacle. In the mean- 
time Lord Carrington gives expression to the 
universal feeling by his demand that their com- 
missions should be restored to the unfortunate 
officers who have been humiliated, imprisoned, and 











ruined because they believed the assertions of Dr, 
Jameson and Mr. Rhodes as to the connivance of 
her Majesty’s Government in the plots against the 
Transvaal. 

Friday.—The battle on the Education Question 
in the House of Commons last night was fought 
under discouraging circumstances, so far as the 
attendance of members was concerned; but there 
Was some very vigorous speaking on the part of Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Henry Fowler, and, what 
is of more consequence, there was distinct proof of 
the growing anger of rural Conservatives at the 
manner in which the interests of education in the 
country districts are being subordinated by the 
bishops and their accomplices to the attempt to 
destroy the Board schools. Ministers must surely be 
beginning to realise their own growing unpopularity 
among the classes who once supported them most 
strongly. Conservative peers, wealthy capitalists, and 
country clergymen have all been alienated from them 
by the glaring dishonesty of their recent legislation. 

So the unfortunate officers whom Rhodes and 
Jameson deceived and lured to their ruin are not to 
be reinstated in the Army! It is clear that these 
gentlemen at all events are not the possessors of 
suppressed telegrams by means of which they can 
bring Mr. Chamberlain to his knees and compel him to 
grant them their terms. Mr. Rhodes, in this as in 
many other respects, has proved more fortunate than 
his victimes. 








TAR AND WHITEWASH. 





E are, we confess it, hard to please. If a 
W round dozen of Bad Women, all made in 
England too, does not satisfy us, what will? What 
ails the fellow at them? Yet we were at first dis- 
satisfied, and we are, therefore, glad to notice that 
whilst we were demurring and splitting hairs the 
great, generous public was buying the book now 
before us* and putting it into a second edition. 
This is as it should be. When the excellent Dean 
Burgon dubbed his dozen biographies “ Twelve Good 
Men,” it probably never occurred to him that the 
title suggested three companion volumes; but so it 
did, and two of them, “Twelve Bad Men” and 
“'l'welve Bad Women ” have made their appearance. 
We still await, with great patience, “ Twelve Good 
Women.” Twelve was the number of the Apostles. 
Had it not been, one might be tempted to ask, Why 
twelve? But as there must be some limit to book- 
making we need not quarrel with an arithmetical 
limit. 

Our criticism upon the Dean’s dozen was that they 
were not by any means, all of them, conspicuously 
good men—for, to name one only, who would call 
old Dr, Routh, the President of Magdalen, a particu- 
larly good man? Ina sense,all Presidents, Provosts, 
Principals, and Masters of Colleges are good men— 
in fact, they must be so by the statutes—but to few 
of them are given the special notes of goodness. 
Dr. Routh was a remarkable man—a learned man— 
perhaps a pious man—undeniably, when he came to 
die, an old man, but he was no better than his 
colleagues. This weakness of classification has run 
all through the series and it is our only real quarrel 
with it. We do not quite understand the principle 
of selection. We did not understand the Dean's 
test of goodness, nor do we understand Mr. 
Seccombe’s or Mr. Vincent’s test of badness. 
What do we mean by a good man or a bad one—®& 
good woman or a bad one? Most people, like the 
young man in the song, are “not very good nor yet 
very bad.” We move about the pastures of life in 
huge herds, and all do the same things, at the same 
times, and for the same reasons. “Forty feeding 
like one.” Are we mean? Well, we have done 
some mean things in our time. Are we generous: 


— 





* “ Lives of Twelve Bad Women.” 
Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 


3y Arthur Vincent. Second 
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Occasionally we are. Were we good sons or dutiful 
daughters? We have both honoured and dis- 
honoured our parents, who in their turn had done 
the same by theirs. Do we melt at the sight of 
misery? Indeed we do. Do we forget*all about it 
when we have turned the corner? Frequently that 
isso. Do we expect to be put to open shame at the 
Great Day of Judgment? We should be terribly 
frightened of this did we not cling to the hope 
that amidst the shocking revelations then for the 
first time made public our little affairs may fail 
to attract much notice. Judged by the standards 
of humanity, few people are either good or bad. “I 
have not been a great sinner,” said the dying Nelson, 
nor had he—he had only been made a great fool of 
by a woman. Mankind is all tarred with the same 
brush—though some who chance to be operated 
upon when the brush is frésh from the barrel get 
more than their share of the tar. The biography of 
a celebrated man usually reminds us of the outside 
of a coastguardsman’s cottage—all tar and white- 
wash. These are the two condiments of human life 
—tar and whitewash—the faults, and the excuses 
for the faults, the passions and pettinesses that 
make us occasionally drop on all fours, and the 
generous aspirations that at times enable us, if not 
to stand upright, at least to adopt the attitude of 
the kangaroo. It is rather tiresome, this perpetual 
game of French and English going on inside one, 
True Goodness and real Badness escape it altogether. 
A good man does not spend his life wrestling with 
the Powers of Darkness. He is victor in the fray, 
and the most he is called upon to do is every now 
and again to hit his prostrate foe a blow over the 
costard just to keep him in his place. Thus rid of a 
perpetual anxiety, the good man has time to grow 
in goodness, to expand pleasantly, to take his ease 
on Sion. You can see in his face that he is at peace 
with himself—that he is no longer at war with his 
elements. His society, if you are fond of goodness, 
is both agreeable and medicinal—but if you are a 
bad man it is hateful, and you cry out with Mr. 
Love-lust in Bunyan’s Vanity Fair: “Away with 
him. I cannot endure him; he is for ever con- 
demning my way.” 

Not many of Dean Burgon’s biographees reached 
this standard. The explanation, perhaps, is that the 
Dean chiefly moved in clerical circles where excel- 
lence is more frequently to be met with than 
goodness. 

In the same way a really bad man is one who 
has frankly said “Evil, be thou my good.” Like 
the good man, though for a very different reason, 
the bad one has ceased to make war with the Devil. 
Finding a conspiracy against goodness going on, the 
bad man joins it, and thus, like the good man, is at 
peace with himself. The bad man is bent upon his 
own way, to get what he wants, no matter at what 
cost. Human lives! What do they matter? A 
woman’s honour! What does that matter? Truth 
and fidelity! What are they? To know what you 
want, and not to mind what you pay for it, is the 
straight path to Fame, Fortune, and Hell-fire. 
Careers, of course, vary ; to dominate a continent or 
to open a corner shop as a pork-butcher’s, plenty of 
devilry may go to either ambition. Also, genius is a 
rare gift. It by no means follows that because you 
are a bad man you will become a great one. 
Napoleon Bonaparte was, in our judgment, a 
thoroughly bad man, nor was he any the less bad 
because he had some great ideas. Lord Eldon 
Was, in our judgment, a thoroughly bad man, but 
he was none the worse because, having by nature 
& small mind, he could not find room in it for a 
Single idea capable of benefiting the human race. 
To be bad, and at the same time unsuccessful, is 
& hard fate. It casts a little doubt upon a man’s 
badness if he does not, at least, make a little money. 
{tisa poor business accompanying badness on toa 
common scaffold, or to see it die in a wretched 
garret. That was one of our complaints with Mr. 
Seccombe’s Twelve Bad Men. Most of them, like the 








Apostles, came to violent ends. They were all 
failures—but to go shares with the Devil is not 
necessarily to fail. 

But we have kept these twelve ladies waiting a 
most unconscionable time. Who are they? There are 
amongst them four courtesans—Alice Perrers, one of 
King Edward III.’s misses; Barbara Villiers, one of 
King Charles II.’s ; Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke, who had 
to be content with a royal duke; and Mrs. Con 
Phillips. Six members of the criminal class—Alice 
Arden, Moll Cutpurse, Jenny Diver, Elizabeth Brown- 
rigg, Elizabeth Canning, and Mary Bateman—and 
only two ladies of title, Frances Howard Countess 
of Somerset, and Elizabeth Chudleigh Duchess of 
Kingston. Of these twelve bad women one-third 
were executed, Alice Arden being burnt at Canter- 
bury, Jenny Diver and Elizabeth Brownrigg being 
hung at Tyburn, and Mary Bateman suffering 
the same fate at Leeds. Elizabeth Canning was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation, and, in- 
deed, if their biographers are to be believed, all the 
other ladies made miserable ends. There is nothing 
triumphant about their badness. Even from the 
point of view of this world, they had better have 
been good. In fact, squalor is the badge of the 
whole tribe. Some of them, probably Elizabeth 
Brownrigg, for example, were mad. This last- 
named poor creature bore sixteen children to a 
house-painter and plasterer, and then became a 
parish mid-wife, and only finally a baby-farmer. 
Her cruelty to her apprentices has madness in every 
detail. To include her in this volume was wholly 
unnecessary. She lives but in George Canning’s 
famous parody on Southey’s sonnet to the regicide 
Marten—which by some strange oversight is not 
quoted. The Editor, indeed, declares Mrs. Brown- 
rigg to be, in her own particular line, a representative 
woman. What this means we do not know. 

With those sentimentalists who maintain that 
all bad people are mad we will have no dealings. It 
is sheer nonsense; lives of great men all remind us 
itis sheer nonsense. Some of our greatest men have 
been infernal scoundrels—pre-eminently bad men— 
with nothing mad about them, unless it be mad to 
get on in the world and knock people about in it. 

The book before us contains much interesting 
matter, but, on the whole, it is depressing. It 
seems very dull to be bad. Perhaps the Editor 
desired to creat this impression; if so he has 
succeeded. Hannah More had fifty times more fun 
in her life than all these courtesans and criminals 
put together. The note of jollity is entirely absent. 
It was no primrose path these unhappy women 
traversed, though that it led to the everlasting 
bonfire it were unchristian to doubt. The dissatis- 
faction we confessed to at the beginning returns 
upon us as a cloud at the end; but for all that we 
rejoice the book is in a second edition, and we hope 
soon to hear it is in a third—for it has a moral 


tendency. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 








MR. MUNDELLA. 





N EN of all parties gathered at St. Margaret’s 
4 Church on Monday last to render the last 
honours to a veteran politician and to take farewell 
of a cheery, genial friend. The news of Mr. Mun- 
della’s death came so suddenly upon those who had 
seen him apparently in full health and vigour only a 
week before, that many people at first were inclined 
to forget how much of a veteran he was, and how 
fully his course had been already run. His career is 
in many ways interesting and typical of English 
life. His character was one that all his friends—and 
they were many—will look back upon with kindly 
recollection. To the vivacity and ingenuity which 
he inherited with his Italian name, to the rest- 
less determination to get on which came to 
him perhaps with some strain of Jewish blood, he 
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joined the shrewd common-sense and vigorous 
industry of a North-country business man. Even in 
these days of careers open to talent, obstacles such 
as at first he must have encountered are not easy 
things to fight. To rise,as Mr. Mundella rose, from 
humble and discouraging beginnings, to win a way 
in business by sheer capacity and resolution, first to 
a position of respectability, then to positions of 
confidence and trust, then to a position of acknow- 
ledged leadership, and finally in the public service 
to high offices of distinction and power, implies the 
possession of qualities which deserve as well as they 
command success. It implies a rare self-discipline. 
It implies industry of the most honourable and un- 
conquerable kind. It implies a very considerable 
ability in understanding and in managing men. 
In Mr. Mundella’s case it implied also qualities of 
heart still better than them all. We suspect that 
much of the popularity which made him Member 
for Sheffield for nearly thirty years was due to the 
respect which his career inspired; to the feeling 
that he represented what, with similar talents, 
many if not most of his constituents might hope 
by strenuous effort to become. They took a pride 
in him and his successes such as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
townsmen take in him. This confidence Mr. 
Mundella on his part repaid by an assiduous 
attention to the business interests of that great 
manufacturing centre, which he promoted with a 
zealous local patriotism that was wholly in- 
dependent of party exigencies and party ties. 

As a Member of Parliament and a public official, 
Mr. Mundella played both a useful and conspicuous 
part. His work as Minister for Education showed 
again the vigour and enthusiasm, and at the same 
time the moderation and good sense, which had 
marked his earlier career. His work as President 
of the Board of Trade was not less creditable, and 
the part which all through his life he took in study- 
ing and in settling industrial questions is his chief 
claim to gratitude and respect. Some who in this 
later generation had perhaps come to regard Mr. 
Mundella as a type of a school that is passing away 
may forget what great service men of his type 
rendered in their day both to capital and to labour 
—men whose early training gave them a real insight 
into the problem, and whose genuinely popular 
sympathies enabled them to do justice to both 
sides. It was his sympathy with the workmen 
and with their determination to organise and protect 
themselves, which first won Mr. Mundella his seat 
for Sheffield, which enabled him to confront a 
Radical so redoubtable as Mr. Roebuck, and once 
even to defeat a Radical so redoubtable as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. He was one of the first 
prominent men to promote the cause of conciliation 
in labour disputes. He was the first Minister to 
adopt, at least in the case of railway servants, the 
agitation for shorter hours of labour. Like his 
great chief, he retained to the last his open-minded- 
ness to new ideas; he retained to the last also his 
vigour and activity, and his interest in things outside 
his political career. If he had no claims to literary 
distinction, he had, as visitors to his home will 
readily remember, a fine taste for curios and 
jewels, and a vivid appreciation of certain forms 
of art. In politics Mr. Mundella had, of course, 
the limitations of his gifts. He was no inspired 
idealist, no illuminating speaker, no born leader, 
no statesman with an inherited instinct for affairs. 
He ranks, no doubt, with most men, after the very 
few who in character and conduct touch the finest 
points of public life. But he was conspicuously 
hard-working, ready-witted, capable in business, 
cheery and courageous in debate, a strong and 
loyal party man, yet never carried away by 
partisanship, and a genuine believer in the Liberal 
traditions by which he stood. With such qualities 
he filled a part which will always be a useful 
and an honourable part in the English House of 
Commons. With such qualities he never made an 


The career of Mr. Mundella is rather a striking 

example of the influence in Parliament now attained 

by business men. Sixty years ago even Sir Robert 
Peel was scarcely forgiven for being the son of a 

man who had made his money in trade. Yet the 

greatest part in those sixty years has been filled by 

another statesmen against whom precisely the same 
objection might be brought, who succeeded to Peel’s 

commanding influence and surpassed his fame. In 

the same period the business world has given to 

politics in Cobden perhaps the greatest reformer and 
in John Bright perhaps the greatest orator of our 
time. Since then, the men of business have invaded 
the ranks of the Conservative party. They are 
permitted to win its battles in the town censti- 
tuencies, to be thrust aside by the landlord interest 
when once the necessary majority is secured. At 
the present moment the ablest financier, one of the 
most capable administrators, and incomparably the 
adroitest leader of the party in power, are drawn 
from the ranks of business men. In the days before 
us, no doubt, still larger changes are impending, and 
men drawn from humbler and less lucrative occupa- 
tions may become more and more numerous in the 
House of Commons. The chief danger which pessim- 
ists foresee in these changes is the readier pro- 
duction of the political parvenu. All that tends to 
increase the expenses of Parliamentary life, all that 
tends to make it merely a form of social distinc- 
tion, accentuates this danger. The principle at the 
root of the Primrose League, the principle at the 
bottom of much modern Conservatism is to play upon 
this weakness of mankind, and, in fact, to offer 
social advantages in return for Tory votes. It 
would perhaps be pharisaical to pretend that the 
Liberal Party is entirely free from such influences, 
but we trust that on our side, at any rate, their 
weight will diminish and not increase with time. 
All that help to divorce politics from what is 
more and more vaguely called Society, all that helps 
to prevent men from entering Parliament merely 
for the sake of what they may gain there, all that 
helps to liberate membership of the House of 
Commons from traditions of lavish expenditure and 
display, is a direct gain to the purity and sincerity 
of public life. It is only by encouraging and 
enforcing this opinion that we can hope to draw 
into the House of Commons the best representatives 
of those hard-working classes from which Mr. 
Mundella sprang, and to offer them that oppor- 
tunity of useful service and well-earned distinction 
which he turned to such admirable account. 








“ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR.” 

T is a subject which any man, however enter- 
prising, approaches with timidity. A woman's 
hair is one of those mysteries of Nature which impose 
reticence even upon admiration. At the Opera, for 
instance, where beauties most do congregate, a man 
is intent, during intervals of Wagner—unless, like 
Lord Dysart, he be chafed by compulsory evening 
dress—upon the wondrous hair of the women. He 
has no speculation to offer to his neighbour. 
As his eye wanders over these marvellous coiffures, 
he may indulge in secret surmise as to the arts 
which have contributed to their splendour; but he 
knows that the theme is beyond the range of per- 
missible discussion. In a coarser age satire made free 
with tresses suspected of dye, and Lady Teazle’s 
remark about a certain lady’s complexion, that “ her 
maid can fetch and carry it,” was not more pointed 
than the gossip which arose when the tangles 1D 
Nezra’s hair were detected in the act of changing 
colour. Man was bolder in those days; he even 
assumed a moral censorship in such matters, and 
was apt to insinuate that the transition from black 
to bronze imported unseemly levity. But no such 
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supposed to mutine in a matron’s bones because 
her hair sports a hue which was not its wont last 
year. Man proposes, but fashion disposes ; and the 
parson who was said to have admonished his female 
parishioners from the text, “'Top-knot come down,” 
an ingenious perversion of the injunction to those 
upon the house-top not to descend, would not be so 
imprudent as to take sumptuary umbrage at any 
knot, coil, or tint in his congregation, if he were 
still shepherding souls to-day. 

This change is partly due, no doubt, to our 
growing sympathy with woman in the evanescence 
of her beauty. Men may go on denying the fran- 
chise to women, and provoking speeches and pamphk- 
lets on the wrongs which would be redressed if 
ladies went to the poll in their best gowns. But 
even the franchise would not keep the loveliest leaf 
from sering; and man deserves credit, at least, for 
his tactful recognition of one great trouble 
that overtakes a woman’s life. His own hair 
is no great matter; even baldness does not dis- 
qualify him for the general esteem; but, as he 
passes the comb of a morning through scanty 
locks, he may reflect sadly on the fading beauty 
of one who is dear to him. When did he notice 
the first wrinkles, the first touch of artifice 
in the complexion? When came his first suspicion 
of pathetic disguises in her hair? Does he not tell 
himself loyally that the charm is unimpaired ? 
Not for worlds would he hint that grey hair is 
becoming when he suspects that it is hidden from 
him by the devices he sees in shop windows. 
There is a hairdresser (be his name accursed!) 
who advertises these wares on a mechanical model. 
Beauty (in wax) publicly lifts a certain appurten- 
ance to her brow, to show with what ease and grace 
it can be fixed and detached! Throngs of women 
watch the movement with fascinated gaze. Some 
are young, yet they are already calculating the 
resources of the future. Others, who have passed 
the meridian, are wistfully studying the clockwork 
tragedy which offers them solace. But man, brutal 
opponent of women’s suffrage though he may be, 
hurries by with a sinking of the heart at such a 
monstrous exhibition. To him the thing is unspeak- 
able. In one of the cabarets of Montmartre there 
used to be a gruesome show, representing by optical 
illusion the decay of a body in a coffin. This callous 
trifling with death was scarcely more horrible to the 
imagination than the wax image, moving its false 
hair to and fro with monotonous mockery. 

It may be said that the male person who feels 
this way is a sentimentalist ; and he admits that the 
courage of women, especially in the form which may 
be called the instinct of beauty for self-preservation, 
fills him with wonder. Think of that poor lady 
whose frightful end has been the subject of public 
inquiry. She was a victim of some precious stuff, 
a “petroleum hair - wash,” which exploded on her 
head, and inflicted such terrible injuries that she 
died in lingering agony. Jl faut souffrir pour étre 
belle. That threadbare maxim has never had a more 
appalling illustration. It was quoted the other day 
by Admiral Maxse, who seems to think that a beauti- 
ful woman must suffer when she receives the open 
homage of the world. The gallant Admiral evidently 
has no conception of the real endurance of beauti- 
ful women. They will run the risk of a horrible 
death simply to enhance the charms which he 
believes to be a source of secret tribulation 
to them. It is said that since the tragic affair 
in Conduit Street the demand for “ petroleum hair- 
wash ” has greatly increased. Some painter, with a 
turn for the fantastic, might give us a picture of 
lovely women thronging to the hairdresser’s, and 
greeting a statue of Fashion with “Ave, Czar! 
morituri te salutant!’ It would bs a pleasing 
subject for Jan van Beers. Experience shows 
that the element of danger has never deterred 
women from the pursuit of the beautiful; in 
some cases it may even add a sort of morbid 
luxury to the gratification of personal adornment. 








It is certain that a great quantity of an inferior 
kind of petroleum is sold for application to the 
hair, and it needs a bold prophet to affirm that the 
accident which has suddenly brought this trade into 
publicity will deprive the vendors of their custom. 
The nerves of our pétroleuses are steeled against 
alarm, like those of the fair cyclists who ride in the 
London streets, with death lurking under the wheels 
of every omnibus. Deficiency of imagination is 
supposed by philosophers to account for the in- 
trepidity of some women; but the penalty of 
beauty, which must be preserved at all hazards, or 
the desire to attain a semblance of the distracting 
gift, is inspiration enough to make many a woman 
brave. 

Shall we class hair-dressing amongst “ dangerous 
trades,” and put “ petroleum hair-wash” under a ban? 
As well prohibit the use of arsenic in cosmetics! 
The Legislature does not give much protection to 
the workers in white lead ; and how can it protect 
women against an instinctive craving for the subter- 
fuges of ornament? The ingenious Diarist of the 
Cornhill Magazine recalls the saying of a wit that, 
in the next world, when the secrets of all hearts are 
disclosed, perhaps we shall know why people wear 
tight boots. The immutable law which makes so 
many women disregard medical warnings against 
tight-lacing may then be satisfactorily explained. 
In a partially illuminated society, it seems improb- 
able that even a House of Commons, elected mainly 
by womanhood suffrage, would make this branch of 
feminine education conform to the dictates of cold 
reason. What, then, can be expected from the help- 
less tyranny of man? A woman’s hair bids fair 
to remain the delight and enigma of this planet. 
Half the industry and energy of manhood seems to 
be devoted to it; when it is not abundant, countless 
essences tempt it from sterility; when its colour is 
wrong, what encyclopedia can marshal all the 
unguents which rectify the oversight of Nature? 
Lyres cannot exhaust its praises, and no romancer 
can win his spurs till he has made the hair of his hero- 
ine quite different from that of every other miracle 
of loveliness in fiction. Swift’s epitaph on Stella’s 
love-token—“ Only a woman’s hair’—is at once the 
measure of man’s presumption and of his ineptitude. 
He may pride himself upon the manufacture of 
chemicals wherewith this treasure of woman is 
enriched, and saved from the savage hand of time; 
but his success should not make him arrogant. In 
Mr. Bellamy’s “ Equality” it is confidently stated - 
that, in the course of another century or so, woman, 
at any rate the American woman, will abolish 
fashion, wear a kihd of uniform, and forget her 
hair! The vain audacity of some male visionaries 
is more than colossal. Elle est shakespearienne, 
celle-la ! as Henri Lavedan’s young men say in 
Paris. 








THE DRAMA. 





* AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE.” 


“AN inward and spiritual grace”—the familiar 

phrase of our English catechism might almost 
have been coined on purpose to describe the prime 
quality of Maeterlinck’s work. It is a queer quality, 
to be sure, for a dramatist; and I confess, for my 
part, that I have some difficulty in picturing 
Aglavaine et Sélysette, M. Maeterlinck’s latest prose- 
poem, as an acted drama. “Il faut voir ca a la 
chandelle,” is M. Sarcey’s cry whenever he is con- 
fronted with a play in print. Well, the candle is 
not yet made by whose light I should wish to see 
a flesh-and-blood performance of Aglavaine et 
Sélysette. But to read the play is to have one’s 
sense of beauty quickened and enlarged, to be 
touched by the inward and spiritual grace of things 
—even though one read it in the inevitably im- 
perfect form of a translation. I say “inevitably” 
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imperfect, because I would be understood to cast no 
reproach upon the English version which Mr. Alfred 
Sutro now offers us in a dainty volume published 
by Mr. Grant Richards. It was Mr. Sutro who lately 
gave us an English rendering of M. Maeterlinck’s 
essays, “ Le Trésor des Humbles.” He is the most 
conscientious, and at the same time the most 
ambitious, of translators; not content with re- 
producing his author's thought, he strives after 
the very same effect of language—the plaintive note, 
the dying cadence, the Maeterlincked sweetness long 
drawn out. And more often than not he succeeds— 
which is saying a good deal when one considers the 
enormous difficulties of the task. Sélysette’s ballad, 
I think, proves what schoolboys call a “ stumper” for 
him. When 
‘Mais quand il rentra 

(J’entendis la lampe), 

Mais quand il rentra, 

Une autre était 1a.” 
becomes— 

“When back he did fare 

(I heard the lamp burn), 

When back he did fare 

Another was there.” 


I can only think of another ballad, that of “Old 
Mother Hubbard ”— 


“ But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare.” 


After all, it is not Mr. Sutro’s fault. Scélysette’s 
ballad is a purely musical “ effect,’ a metrical wail, 
and you can no more translate a wail than you can 
translate “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-deay.”’ The prose dialogue, 
with its curious breaks (as though the people spoke 
in sobs and gasps, which, indeed, they do) and 
its quaint repetitions, Mr. Sutro renders with deli- 
cacy and discretion. The slightest clumsiness in the 
handling, the slightest failure of sympathy, would 
have made its childlike simplicity ridiculous. To 
give a taste of Mr. Sutro’s quality, I take a passage 
of the original at random and set it beside the 
translation :— 


“Tu as pleuré longtemps, 
ma pauvre Sélysette, et tu sais 
bien que tu ne pourras pas t’em- 
pécher de pleurer. . . . A quoi 
veux-tu qu’aboutisse tout ceci? 
J’ai rcflcchi patiemment dans 
mon coin, et je tiche de parler 
de sangfroid, malgré ce que je 
souffre i te voir injustement 
souffrir. . . . Ll n’y a pas deux 
solutions humaines a ces tris- 
tesses ; et il faut bien que l'une 
de yous meure ou que l'autre 
sen aille. . . . Et qui doit s’en 
aller si ce n'est celle que le 
destin a fait venir trop tard? . .” 


“You have been erying for 
along, long time, my poor Sély- 
sette, and you know full well 
that ery you will have to, still. 
... And tell me how you think 
allthiseanend,... I have turned 
it over patiently, sitting here in 
this corner of mine, and 1 am 
doing what I can to speak 
calmly, though I grieve to see 
the suffering that has come to 
you, and that you have done 
nothing to deserve. ..There is 
only one human solution to 
sorrows such as these: either 
must one of you die or the 


other go away. .. . And who 
should go away if not the one 
whom destiny sent too late ?. .” 


One sees Mr. Sutro’s game at a glance. He makes 
straight for the melody of the thing, and isn’t a bit 
afraid of adding a word de son cru here and there if 
the word will only serve his turn. It is not exactly 
the same melody, to be sure—or rather it is the same 
melody with another “phrasing”; for it is ten 
to one that legato in French becomes staccato in 
English; and one misses the grave succinctness, the 
“lapidary ” style of the original. . . but just try to 
better it, and I think you will take off your cap to 
Mr. Sutro, 

I spoke of M. Maeterlinck’s quaint repetitions, but 
I was thinking of his work in general; in this play 
there are comparatively few of them. Mr. Mackail, 
in his Introduction to the English version, would 
have us consider them as an artifice of style—a 
deliberate aiming at a musical effect. “Of a piece 
with this artifice of structure,” he says, “is the 
artifice of style in the reiteration and repercussion 
of phrases, which is‘one of their most obvious 
features. In his later plays it is used with extra- 








ordinary delicacy and adroitness ; in these it has an 
effect which is now and then almost childish, and 
often undeniably odd. But in both alike it repre- 
sents an attempt, no less daring than simple, to use 
language beyond its normal sphere, so as to produce 
the emotional effect of music.” But M. Maeter- 
linck himself has recently given to a French inter- 
viewer, M. Adolphe Brisson, a wholly different 
explanation. Asked for the raison dart of 
this device, he replied: “I have none. Our 
countryfolk here, with their somewhat sluggish in- 
telligence, are accustomed to repeat over and over 
again the same epithets or verbs. This habit gives 
to their talk a character of gravity at once 
puerile and sententious. I have taken my inspira- 
tion from that, holding that a legendary personage 
would have some affinity with a field labourer and 
would speak the same tongue. . . . I have been 
driven by a sort of instinct of imitation, and not 
by any desire of singularity.” This strikes me as 
worth noting, because it is very seldom that one 
comes across anything like an answer to the question 
which Jeffery asked Macaulay, “ Where did you get 
that style?” 

But I do not wish to have the air of carping at 
Mr. Mackail’s excellent introduction. To make 
amends, let me quote a quite charming passage in 
which he presents the typical landscape of a Maeter- 
linck play :— 

“ Old thinly inhabited castles, terraced and moated ; trailing 
canals; trees in long files and avenues; a tower in the middle of 
a wood, haunted by sea-fowl from the bordering ocean; curtain- 
like draperies of cloud off a low coast; silent pools suddenly 
startled by the beating of swans’ wings in the dusk, Beyond 
all, we feel the perpetual presence of water; tinkling from a 
fountain in the middle of a wood, sounding dully in vaults 
underground, washing against terraced cliffs and sea-caverns, 
shining in flat spaces of dull silver, running before the wind in 
little green waves, ubiquitous, infiltrating, all-surrounding, as 
though the solid earth might melt into it. Nor is he ever tired 
of strange, variable effects of light; the gleam over sheets of 
water, skies thick-sown with stars, fire in the dusk, lamplight 
from indoors striking suddenly out of a window on green 
boughs of trees.” 


Yes, that is the Maeterlinck atmosphere; and what 
a strange atmosphere it is for a playwright to evoke! 
The thought of it sends Mr. Mackail to comparison 
with William Morris; but I am reminded, rather, of 
one of Morris’s comrades in art. Maeterlinck gives 
me in one medium precisely the same “thrill” as 
Burne-Jones in another. A.B.W. 








SOCIAL REGENERATION IN FRANCE. 





HERE seems to be passing over France at the 
present moment a wave of feeling not unakin 

in character, though naturally less intense and wide- 
spread, to that which followed the débdcle of ’70. A 
national sense of depression consequent on the 
alarm, first raised some years since, at the continued 
depopulation of the country is the core of this 
general uneasiness—to use the very mildest word— 
which is obvious to the most superficial observer of 
currents of opinion in contemporary France. Cen- 
sus statistics do not, as a rule, or in any country, 
focus very extended curiosity. Now and then they 
supply the comic press with a joke or the social 
satirist with a jibe. But on the great ocean of 
public opinion they drift unheeded as a fragment of 
the flotsam and jetsam of a highly-organised civilisa- 
tion. And, indeed, for many years after the returns 
began to contain the suggestive record of national 
sterility, the recensement in France attracted no more 
and no less attention than, let us say, the cadastral 
survey. When, however, M. Bertillon, some years 
ago, systematically sifted these records and drew up 
tables and comparative statistics, so that he who 
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ran might read, the object lesson was one that could 
not long remain without producing its effect on the 
mind of the nation. At first it engaged the atten- 
tion of savants, philosophers, and even literary men, 
who endeavoured to trace the causes of so untoward 
and calamitous a check on the natural expanse of 
the nation. Amongst the French themselves—people 
who are at once quick at seizing outstanding ideas, 
and prone to exaggerate the feelings these ideas are 
calculated to inspire—the sense of social stagnation 
has developed the feeling to which I alluded in my 
opening sentence. Readers of Vicomte de Vogii¢'s 
works will recall the fine preface—“ A Ceux qui ont 
Vingt ans ”"—with which he introduces one of them, 
calling on the young generation to work for the pro- 
gress and glory of their country in a spirit and with 
a hope that were forbidden to their fathers, who 
had gone through the disastrous struggle with Ger- 
many and had lived through the dark days that 
followed it. Now this generation has seen, side by 
side with the wonderful recovery which France has 
made in wealth, in municipal progress, and in 
military organisation, a retrogression in what, after 
all, is the true wealth of a state—its people. The 
contrast of the concurrent expansiveness of other 
nations—of England, of Germany, of the United 
States-—could not fail to emphasise the moral of 
such a condition of things. Here was France, alone 
of all civilised countries, falling behind in the evolu- 
tion of the nations, and this not from lack of 
material resources, but from moral, intellectual, and 
ethnological causes. I'rance, in fact, at the pre- 
sent moment, offers us an advance-type of the 
condition to which (according to the theory set forth 
in Pearson’s remarkable work on “ National Life and 
National Character’’) all white peoples are tending 
—a condition of considerable and widely distributed 
material comfort underlying and causative of a 
general rational stagnation. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt of 
the seriousness of the situation in France, though 
personally I do not regard it with such pessimistic 
eyes as some leading Frenchmen seem todo. These 
men do not, it seems to me, take sufficient count of 
the store of moral, intellectual, and physical energy 
which France has shown herself possessed of at 
every important crisis of her chequered history. 
No, France will not prove unequal to coping with 
the insidious evil which now threatens her pre- 
eminence. What the remedy will be, or how it 
will be applied, is not immediately evident; but 
I am far from thinking that the ideal of nation- 
ality has so passed out of the ken of our admirable 
friends across the Channel that they will allow “la 
belle France” to sink into an unworthy and hope- 
less mediocrity. Meantime it is of distinct interest 
to find how her thinkers are gauging the situation, 
and what causes, in their opinion, lie beneath it. 
The two works which I have named at the bottom 
of this article deal more or less directly with the 
problem. M. Demolins, it will be seen, throws the 
title of his volume into an interrogative form 
soothing to our national pride. “In what consists 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons?” — such is 
the question he sets himself to resolve. His answer 
is exceedingly suggestive. The education of French 
children is (M. Demolins tells us) at the root of all 
the evil. The sole aim of the French father, he goes 
on, in settling for his children is to save a dowry for 
them, then to marry them to suitable companions of 
their own rank, and finally to secure for them a 
Government position. To be a fonctionnaire—such 
is the dream of even the ambitious French lad. 
“En entrant dans ces situations” (ic. in the Civil 
Service) writes M. Demolins, “l'homme connait 
d’avance toute sa vie; a tel Age, il sera sous-chef ; a tel 
Age, chef de bureau ; 4 tel Age, il prendra sa retraite. 
La seule date qu'il ignore est celle de sa mort. Il est im- 
possible de réduire 4 de plus étroites limites l’aléa de 
la vie.” Such a bourgeois ideal, with a nation of 
what Lamb calls “lean annuitants,’ in the future is 
certainly not symptomatic of a progressive or pro- 





ductive society. French youth (so we are informed 
in the work before us) studiously avoid the usual 
professions, agriculture, industries, and commerce 
generally, under the hypnotic influence of this mania 
for a comfortable berth under the Government. 
Now, your fonctionnaire has discovered that the 
snugness of a berth is in inverse ratio—if I will be 
pardoned the ».0of/—to the number of births. In M. 
Demolin’s more elegant phrase, “le petit nombre 
d’enfants est une abondante source d'écoggmie.” 
Any more than an orthodox number, whichWan be 
discovered by the rule of three, would not merely 
entrench unpleasantly on the parents’ income, but 
make the competition of future fonctionnaires—like 
father, like son—too severe. There is, at least, so 
much method in this French madness! 

Nor, as one might be inclined to think, do the 
French colonies supply an outlet for an overflow 
population. The modern Frenchman is not a colonist. 
The spirit of a fonctionnaire is not an adventurous 
one. It sighs for a calm existence, and husbands out 
life’s taper at the close. This spirit is strong in the 
French youth of to-day. As a child he is never far 
from his mother’s apron strings, and in young 
manhood he doesn’t care to be. M. Hugues Le Roux 
has an anecdote « ce propos. <A distinguished pupil 
in one of the leading commercial schools of Paris was 
offered a splendid and most lucrative appointment 
in the United States as agent of a French house. 
The director of the school brought the youth, with- 
out giving him the particulars, to introduce him to 
his employer. Let M. Le Roux tell the rest :— 


“Le directeur, enchanté, mit les deux parties en présence’ 
Tl eut Ja stupéfaction d’entendre son candidat refuser la fortune 
inesperce qu'on lui offrait. 

“Je n’ accepterai, dit-il, qu’un emploi & Paris ou dans sa 
banlieue provinciale. 

“ Mais vous ne trouverez rien ? 

“ C’est la volonté de ma mére.” . « ¢ 


This is not the stuff of which colonists are made: 
M. Le Roux tells another story of an applicant for 
a position in the colonies. This hopeful was a 
watchmaker who had failed in business, and he 
now wished—of all things in the world—to join a 
planter! “ A watchmaker with a planter,’ comments 
M. Adolphe Brisson, in a recent issue of Les Annales 
Politiques et Literaires, discussing this very subject. 
“ No doubt he thinks that real niggers have a clock 
in their bellies, like the negro of the Boulevard 
St. Denis!” Even those who are daring enough to 
venture to the colonies always look forward to a 
secure and peaceful old age in France. Whatever 
we may think of this naif and immodern nostalgia, 
it is quite evident that it tells against the develop- 
ment of France as a colonial Power; and this both 
MM. Le Roux and Demolins see quite clearly. Their 
remedy is a complete change of education, home and 
official, for French youth—a nearer approach, that 
is to say, to the Anglo-Saxon model. To encourage, 
as the English do, a sense of independence, of the 
dignity of honest and productive labour, of the 
spirit of adventure in French boys. To wean them, 
as we do ours, at nine months, and not at the age 
of twenty; to put them on their own feet as early 
as possible, and make them recognise that in this 
age of industrial and commercial revolution a smug 
officialdom is an incubus on the true life of a nation. 
The éclat of their splendid army—in many depart- 
ments an unrivalled organisation — inspires most 
Frenchmen with a false standard and a delusive 
hope. This M. Demolins recognises to the full, and 
epitomises it in the significant sentences with which 
I shall conclude these remarks on a subject of the 
deepest interest to the student of sociology. ‘“ Le 
grand péril,” says M. Demolins, 


“le grand danger, le grand adversaire ne sont pas comme nous 
le croyons, de l'autre coté du Rhin: le militarisme et le socialisme 
se chargent de nous débarrasser de cet ennemi-la et cela ne 
trainera pas. Le grand péril, le grand danger, le grand adversaire 
sont de l’autre cdté de la manche, de l'autre cdté de |’ Atlantique ; 
ils sont partout, oi se trouve un pionnier, un settler, un squatter 
Anglo-Saxon.” 
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THE COMING OF ARTURO. 


IPPO, clad only in his shirt as he had jumped 

from bed, was trotting contentedly behind the 
reapers of Rocca di Papa. It was nearly four 
o’clock of the summer morning, and they were 
making an early start before the heat of the day 
should come when no man can work. The way 
was in full sight of the lake of Albano, which lies 
below as in a bowl of the crater of a volcano burnt 
out ages before Rome was built. 

Pippo gave a loud cry, and the men turned to 
find him at their heels. He was pointing excitedly 
to the surface of the lake. They stopped short and 
looked intently in their turn. Pippo’s grandmother, 
who was hurrying on in hot chase of the child, also 
stopped and shaded her eyes with her hand to see 
better the strange sight. 

The uncanny waters, which no native ever enters, 
reflected in their dull green depths the day breaking 
brightly in the skies. At the surface, out in the 
middle of the lake, an unknown creature was going 
through a ceremony of its own. Its body was pink, 
with parallel blue-and-white stripes around waist 
and loins. Its movements were not quick and 
irregular, like those of the Romans who swim in 
the sea beyond the Campagna. The arms of the 
creature were brought together beyond its head, 
just as the boys who serve in church join their 
hands in a point before their breasts; then, sweep- 
ing backward in even time with the movements of 
the legs, they propelled their owner swiftly through 
the water. The creature stretched out motionless 
on the surface, and the spectators could discern a 
round head covered with short red hair. It dived 
slantingly down, and the soles of the feet shone 
white before disappearing. 

Pippo’s grandmother grasped him by the arm 
and began the descent to the lake. She clutched 
at the laurel bushes where the hillside was steepest, 
and she lifted the boy carefully over stony places 
that might hurt his bare feet. The men dropped 
their reaping-hooks and hurried after. The crops 
of the Orsini and Colonna fields might wait for an 
hour in the presence of such a marvel. In front of 
the convent gate of Pallazuolo, where the precipice 
was abrupt, one of the few friars whom the new 
Government had left interrupted his morning yawn 
to watch what was going on. At the head of the 
lake the Archdeacon, who had written a history of 
Alba Longa, and was now on his leisurely way 
through the wood to say early mass at the Madonna's 
chapel, stopped to gaza. Even the nuns, whose hour 
of rising had just rung, looked furtively from their 
windows in the Pope’s palace of Castel Gandolfo on 
the other side. 

The creature lay on its back, floating upon the 
still waters. The shrill cries of the reapers as they 
reached the bank startled it, and it turned to look at 
them. Then, with a long, even sweep, it struck out 
steadily for that point of the shore where a path 
leads through the hollow of the hills to the road 
from Marino to Rocca di Papa. The men, with 
Pippo safely carried in his grandmother's arms, made 
as best they could in the same direction. It was no 
easy task, unless they too should enter into the 
water. Pulling themselves up by the bushes on the 
hillside where the bank sloped sharply down to the 
lake, they arrived, breathless and muttering ejacu- 
lations, at the spot where the swimmer was issuing 
forth on the land. 

He was a stalwart figure of a man, tall, clean- 
made, and with sturdy limbs that glistened red from 
the water. His clear blue eyes shot a glance of steel 
at the intruders. It was met by admiring stares 
from the black eyes of the natives, and their teeth 
shone white from mouths agape with interest. 

Pippo, who was on his feet again, broke the 
suspense. I'rom beneath a laurel bush he picked up 

a woollen cap, such as Englishmen wear when they 
walk over the Roman hills. With the graceful 
gestures of his age and race, he stepped forward 








and held it as high as he could reach toward the 
perplexed stranger. The blue eyes had a troubled 
look as they wandered from the little white-shirted 
figure to the expectant faces around. The humour 
of the situation prevailed and, with a burst of 
laughter, the stranger took the cap from the child’s 
hand and clapped it on his head. 

“ Bravo!” cried the delighted peasants together. 
The charm was broken. The grandmother gathered 
from the ground a set of flannels, one of the reapers 
held up a pair of breeches in stout tweeds, and 
another examined curiously the long stocking which 
terminates athletic costume in regions of more 
advanced civilisation. The look of trouble came 
back to the stranger’s eyes. 

“Drop that!” he called out, with a vague gesture 
of his bare muscular arm. The peasants stood open- 
mouthed at the sharp, quick English sounds. 

“T’m in a nasty fix if these brigands run off with 
my clothes,” muttered the stranger to himself. 
Stooping over, he patted Pippo on the head and 
pointed to his shirt. The child ran to fetch it and was 
followed by his grandmother and the reapers, each 
crowding forward with some article of clothing. The 
stranger gathered everything into his arms and bowed 
awkwardly. The peasants remained standing by in 
unbroken silence. He waved at them his right hand, 
in which he was holding his untanned leather shoes, 

“Go away! You don’t expect me to do my 
dressing for your benefit, do you?” 

Pippo’s grandmother took hold of the child’s hand, 
and the reapers looked uncertainly at each other. 
With a groan, the stranger thrust his feet into his 
shoes and started up the hill with his clothes on his 
arm. The peasants followed after at a respectful 
distance. When they reached the carriage road 
their number was increased by new groups, whose 
work was also duly put off for the sake of the 
strange sight. Those first on the field explained to 
the new-comers that they had lost the thrill of the 
scene in the water. With flushed face and resolute 
stride, the stranger went forward in his scant 
costume, looking neither to the left nor to the right. 
As they passed the convent chapel of the Trinity, 
the bells rang out merrily. 

Before coming to the narrow lanes of Rocca di 
Papa, that climb up, with one house on top of the 
other, to the ruined citadel, the stranger halted at a 
large modern gate and rang the bell violently. All 
the inhabitants knew the villa, which had been 
building for many months. They had often dis- 
cussed the coming of the rich Englishman who 
owned it, and what he should bring to their 
mountain town. A man ran down the drive from 
the inside and opened the gate. The stranger cut 
short his amazement by a few hasty words. The 
valet turned impatiently to the crowd : 

“Ts this your welcome to the Signor Arturo, who 
comes to live with you? Never, then, did you hear 
that Englishmen swim in the water even as you 
walk on the land? Darvevo! have you not shame 
of yourselves?” 

The peasants looked at each other again 
uncertainly. The Englishman, through the bars of 
the gate, saw Pippo’s grandmother drop her jaw in 
dismay where she was standing to hold up the child 
for a last look at him. With a guffaw he snatched 
his cap from his head, bowed, and hurried towards 
the house. As his striped body and red limbs 
disappeared in the shrubbery, his new townspeople 
recovered their spirits. 

“Evviva il signor Inglese! evrviva il signor 
Arturo!” they cried with one accord. Then, 
chattering and with renewed interest in life, they 
went on to their work in the cornfields. 

Pippo, at the washing which his grandmother felt 
it her duty to give him that morning, asked soberly 
—* Nonna, are then the English Christians?” 

With the decision of a prudent instructor of 
children, the valiant woman made _ answer: 


“ Perfettamente—non! Hast thou not seen? they 
STODDARD DEWEY. 


enter into the water.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ?” 


Dear Srr,—You having given in THE SPEAKER a very 
interesting summary of the history of Howell’s Charity, may I 
supplement it with an authentic anecdote which I have not seen 
in print P 

Some five years after the Drapers’ Company’s School at 
Denbigh had been working on the 1860 basis I was present at 
au inquiry held at the Denbigh School as to certain allegations 
made by the girls of ill-treatment. This schoo] having then, as 
you have explained, been put under the wing of the Church of 
England, the inquiry was conducted by the then Bishop of 
St. Asaph, Dr. Thomas Voweler Short, an aged prelate, who in a 
kind, fatherly way questioned the witnesses, 

A small, timid girl who, in the absence of the shovel hat and 
the gaiters, hidden by the desk, evidently did not know her 
interrogator, made the statement that she had been ill-treated. 

“How, my child ?” asked the Bishop, tenderly. 

“ Beaten on the head with a book,” the girl replied. 

“What sort of a book?” inquired the Bishop with aroused 
interest. 

“It was a book, sir, called ‘ What is Christianity ?’ by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph.” 

A suppressed titter went round the table, and the girl, with 
wide inquiring eyes, retired, evidently wondering what she had 
said amiss,—Y ours obediently, 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 


“IBSEN IN TRANSLATION ” 


Srr,—Will you allow me a word or two of comment on 
the lengthy criticism which Mr. Archer devotes in to-day’s 
SPEAKER to my paper on “ Ibsen in Translation ” ? 

I need hardly touch again on the subject of the verbal 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the English version of John 
Gabriel Borkman. Mr. Archer's familiarity with Danish is 
undoubtedly above question; but surely “ many hours of work ” 
might have evolved a truer version of the passage about Erhart’s 
position—of which I merely gave a literal rendering—than the 
one Mr. Archer has given us, It is strange, too, that he should 
not recognise in his unfortunate “dear lady” the ordinary 
“dear Mrs. Borkman” of an English speaker. Mr. Archer 
defends his disregard of the particles—which I attributed to a 
want of feeling for the finenesses cf Danish—by accusing the 
English language of clumsiness; I think he is inclined to 
underrate the capacities of English. A comparison of his 
translation of sentences where such particles occur with the 
original will, I think, convince anyone that he takes refuge too 
often behind the “ tone of voice” of the speaker, relies too much 
upon the “ intelligence of the reader or actor.” 

Mr. Archer says that in the course of translating Ibsen he 
has arrived at certain principles which, he thinks, differ from 
mine. It seems to me that in the matter of translation there is 
only one possible principle, and that is, to reproduce with 
absolute faithfulness the meaning and style of the original. 
It is really not a question here of differing principles, but of 
the exact English equivalent of Ibsen’s language. I quite 
agree with Mr. Archer as to the colloquial nature of Ibsen’s 
dialogue, and also as to the necessity of the English translation 
being colloquial; but there is colloquialism and colloquialism. 
It is quite as possible in English as it is in Danish, French, or 
German to be colloquial, to use the familiar words and phrases of 
every day, and yet not be unliterary. Ibsen’s characters speak 
familiarly and simply, but never vulgarly or ungrammatically 
(e.g. Erhart’s remark about the boxes, which Mr. Archer wishes 
to defend). Educated men and women in his plays speak as we 
should naturally expect such people to speak ; they do not use 
language the commonness of which jars upon the ear. “ Writing 
always with the stage in view, I have allowed certain licences, 
justifiable only on the stage, to creep into the printed text”— 
that is the gist of the matter. Ibsen also writes for the stage, 
but he does not allow licences inconsistent with literary taste to 
creep into his work. In other words, he writes for the stage, 
not down to it. Mr. Archer holds that my conception of dialogue 
is different from Ibsen’s. I hardly think this is the case. The 
German version of John Gabriel Borkman, for example, which 
has been performed in a dozen German cities, and was thus also 
made with a view to the stage, is quite free from the lapses into 
bad taste of which the English version is guilty. 

Mr. Archer’s reply to all this, I take it, is*to be found in 
the words: ‘Has ‘ Your Contributor’ ever read an English 
translation of a prose play of modern life which was easy, 
natural, colloquial, and yet in his acceptance of the term” (or 
in anyone else’s) “‘literary’?” Certainly not; but this is just, 
as I said before, where Mr. Archer has missed his opportunity. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servaut, 

Your CONTRIBUTOR. 
July 24th. 












A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


COCKSHYING AT THE MODERN GREEK. 


REEK character is under a cloud, just now ; and 
therefore we cannot but admire the wisdom or 
the good luck which led Mr. Richard Davey to hit on 
this particular moment for publishing his translation 
of Edmond About’s “ Le Roi des Montagnes” (Heine- 
mann). About—I quote from Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
lively Introduction—visited Greece in 1852. He 
seems to have started with schoolboy and Byronic 
ideas of Greece. But the country and the people 
disappointed him—the people especially. So he gave 
up the Byronic, and preserved the schoolboy 
attitude, with a difference. He came home, and in 
* La Gréce Contemporaine” proceeded to “ rot” the 
country. He was facetious under the solemn shade 
of the Lion-Gate of Mycenz. The lions reminded 
him of his early sketches in school note-books. “The 
infancy of Art is very like the art of infancy.” The 
Atreids are “cette race de ccquins,” “un gibierdecour 
d'assises ’—the point of view (says Mr. Lang justly) is 
that of the Fourth Form. In short, M. About did 
not entirely succeed in being funny without being 
vulgar. But his book made a noise; or, rather, 
it provided the Greeks with an excuse for making 
a noise. Their women (/este M. About) were plain, 
and their men rogues—nay, even the most respected, 
“The most honest men of Athens would be suspicious 
characters in France and England.” Greek love of 
liberty is mere hatred of order; Greek equality is 
mere jealousy. “This important person is a traitor, 
the other a thief; the next suborns murder; the 
purest have infamous morals. No Greek is esteemed 
in Greece.” Even Greek courage is “ prudent and 
reflective.” They have, and can have, no noblesse ; 
and so on, and so on. The Greeks were furiously 
angry. M. About was ready for this, too; and 
“rubbed in” his criticisms with “Le Roi des 
Montagnes,” a work of fiction which rendered about 
as much justice to the Greek character as “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” to the American. 


We may borrow a locution of our grandfathers 
to describe this sprightly tale. It is monstrous, 
funny: undeniably funny, and quite as undeniably 
monstrous. Mr. Lang says—and again most justly 
—that Swift would have rejoiced in About’s oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, I doubt if Swift ever found so good 
an opportunity on his own account. For ironical 
possibilities the central idea of the story can hardly 
be beaten—the idea of brigandage organised on 
the lines of a joint-stock company, with all the 
apparatus of balance-sheets, directors’ reports, and 
the rest. M. About was no Swift; but he rose now 
and then to the height of his great argument. The 
* Account of the Operations of the National Com- 
pany King of the Mountains—1855 to 1856,” dictated 
by the Brigand Chief for the information of his 
shareholders, touches the perfection of serious fool- 
ing :— 

“Sinee the day when the deed constituting our Society was 
signed in the office of Mr. Tsappas, Solicitor of the Court at 
Athens, never have our undertakings met with more serious 
obstacles. The regular business of an eminently national institu- 
tion has had to be maintained in the presence of a foreign occu- 
pation, under the eyes of two armies, if not hostile, at least 
ill-disposed towards our institution. The olives have 
failed to fulfil the hopes entertained of them; the cereals have 
been unsatisfactory; and the vine is yet suffering from the 
disease. Underthese unsatisfactory circumstances it was almost 
impossible for us to take advantage of the tolerance of the 
authorities, and of the mildness of a paternal government. Our 
enterprise is so intimately allied to the interests of the country, 
that it can only flourish in the midst of general prosperity, and 
it feels the effects of all public misfortunes; since, clearly, from 
those who have nothing, one can take nothing, or at least very 
little. 

“Foreign travellers whose curiosity is so useful to the 
kingdom, and to us, have been extremely scarce. . . . 
spirit of distrust, originated by some French and English news- 
paper correspondents, keeps out of our reach many people whose 
capture would be most profitable. Yet, gentlemen, such is the 
vitality of our institution, that it has more successfully resisted 
this crisis than either agriculture, trade, or commerce. ‘ 
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The same spirit of high fooling pervades the 
Balance-Sheet which follows—with its entry on the 
debit side of 2,540 francs, “repairs of the road to 
Thebes, which had become impracticable, and where 
unfortunately we found no travellers to stop”—a 
true stroke of genius. Scarcely less admirable is the 
Chief Brigand’s advice to his daughter, whom he 
keeps at a boarding-school in Athens (“My dear child, 
I cannot sufficiently impress upon you the necessity 
of work. Follow the example my life affords you. If 
I had taken things leisurely, like so many others, I 
should never have attained the s/a/us I occupy... . 
If your Viennese piano is not, as you say,a good 
one, and you wish for a Pleyel, you shall have it. 
After harvest I will plunder a couple of villages, and 
it would go hard with me if I did not find in them 
the price of a fine piano”), or his letter to his 
private bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co, of 31, 
Cavendish Square, London, instructing them to sell 
out shares in the Royal Britannic bank (“a business 
in which I have no longer much confidence”) and 
invest in the London Omnibus Company :— 


“T have seriously weighed the proposal you submitted to 
me, and after much reflection have decided to confine myself 
to ready-money transactions. The apparently excellent bargains 
you advise seem altogether too risky to inspire the father of a 
family with much confidence.” 


By a neat invention of About’s, the brigands 
capture (together with a young German botanist) 
an English lady and her daughter, who happen to 
be related to the firm of Barclay & Co. The lady, 
Mrs. Simons, with her appetite, her ungracious 
ingratitude, her slogan “I am Eoglish, I will write 
to the Times,” is (says Mr. Lang) a fair enough 
caricature of that terrible being—the rich, middle- 
aged, middle-class British female. “It is impossible 
to defend her, and it does not seem easy to reform 
her.” Sheis at any rate the Englishwoman of French 
caricature. The young German botanist—simple and 
braveand in love without knowingit— is “the literary 
ideal of the German before the war of 1870 ”"—that 
is, before the dominating Prussian had produced a 
new type for us by crossing the two strains of 
adulterating chemist and barrack-room martinet. 
Hermann Schultz is a wholly amiable person and not 
without shrewdness, since it is he who enables the 
ladies to regain their liberty at no cost, by the 
simple device of paying the ransom demanded, 
obtaining a receipt for it, and instructing the Bank 
at home to debit the amount to the Chief Brigand’s 
account, thus—‘ £1,000 remitted by Mr. Simons in 
person, against receipt, to our client.” The ladies 
are set free by their duped captor, and at once 
demand an escort of five or six brigands for their 
homeward journey. ‘“ What for, in the name of 
Heaven?” ‘“ Why, of course to protect and save us 
from the police!” 


They go, and forget their benefactor. After in- 
credible adventures Hermann, too, is delivered, and 
meets them again at Athens, in a ball-room, where 
they decline his acquaintance on the ground that 
they have never been formally introduced !—ex- 
cellent fooling again; and after the unsparing 
condemnation dealt out to all things Greek, the 
implied criticism of our British manners is but a 
flea-bite. M. About’s main business was to heap 
ironical contempt upon the modern Greek and his 
ways; and he did it with a thoroughness which is 
being emulated, but has not been beaten, by our 
newspaper correspondents to-day. Mr. G. W. 
Steevens—whose quick eye and vivacious style have 
been my envy and delight since I read his “ Land of the 
Dollar ’—thus sums up, in this month’s Blackwood, 
his commentary on the recent war: “The Tark is 
very much what he was before—a rude, strong, 
good-humoured, unrefined, half-barbarian man, who 
can endure, and fight, and obey orders. The Greek 
is what he was—a dishonest, intelligent, chicken- 
hearted talker, whom nothing apparently will 
deprive of Britain’s sympathy as long as he quotes 
Byron and lives in the land of Alcibiades.” Well, 
the average Briton’s attitude towards the modern 











Greek is undoubtedly a queer one: pathetic, too, in 
its way, for it exhibits a constancy to an ideal con- 
ception, dogged and proof against the most shatter. 
ing revelations. As a nation we are not usually 
credited with loyalty to ideas; yet we have trusted 
and clung to this one not only against evidence but 
even against our own natural prejudices. “ We 
barbarians,” says Mr. Lang, “have never adored 
Greek character, old or new. We find the valour of 
even Homeric heroes ‘ prudent and reflective. We 
remember the double-dealing of Alcibiades and 
Themistocles with distaste, and forget the parallel 
iniquities of Marlborough,Sunderlandand Godolphin.” 
Yes, it is true we prefer our rogues to be taciturn. 
We can forgive a man who suppresses incriminatory 
evidence, or by innuendo shifts his blame on to 
another. But we cannot forgive a chatterbox, and 
we like a man to stand to his guns, though it be on 
the wrong side and for a hopelessly immoral cause, 
And yet from his incurable love of freedom, and his 
confused but incurable sense of gratitude to a dead 
past, the average Briton hopes for the cause of 
Greece, and will go on hoping. A. T.Q.6. 








REVIEWS. 


GENERAL MEREDITH READ. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES IN VAUD, BERNE, AND SAVOY, FROM 
RomMAN TIMES TO VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, AND GIBBON, 
By General Meredith Read. London: Chatto & Windus, 
¥ ENERAL MEREDITH READ, who died in Paris 
last December, was an American of ancient 
descent, adventurous life, and large and varied ac- 
complishments. He belonged to the old English family 
that has given us Charles Reade, the novelist. His 
great-grand father, George Read, was among those who 
signed the Declaration of Independence and framed 
the Constitution of the United States. His father 
was Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. And _ the 
General, as a boy of thirteen, studious beyond his 
years, was absorbed in the great work of Gibbon 
which determined his own career, his frequent 
journeyings in search of antiquarian documents, 
his exploration of Gibbon’s house at Lausanne, and 
so, at last, the appearance of these most entertaining, 
erudite, and seasonable volumes, the outcome of 
eighteen years’ strenuous labours. It seems to have 
been the study of Gibbon which made him a soldier ; 
assuredly that study made him a scholar. During 
the War of Secession he became Adjutant-General, 
and was engaged in the task of organising, 
equipping, and sending on to the front the forces 
of the State of New York. Somewhere in this 
present story, General Meredith Read quotes with a 
touch of not unmanly satisfaction the statistics 
which prove that New York, then a State containing 
hardly more than four millions of inhabitants, con- 
tributed over four hundred and seventy thousand 
men to the Federal armies. For his share in the 
undertaking he received the thanks of the War 
Department. Afterwards, appointed by President 
Grant as Consul-General for France and Algeria, it 
was his fortune to live through the siege of Paris, 
where, at the request of Count Bismarck, he acted 
also as German Consul. He took no small share in 
relieving the distress of the native population, made 
a friend of Gambetta, and won the esteem of all 
with whom he came in contact. In 1873 the 
General was sent to Athens as Minister, and lived 
there six years. How well he succeeded with the 
Hellenes was shown in 1881 by King George, who 
visited him in Paris, and created him Grand Cross 0 
the Order of the Redeemer. But it was in 1879, 
when awaiting Gambetta at the Lake of Geneva, 
that his devotion to Gibbon afforded the new 
opening for his energies by which he is likely to be 
known hereafter, and long known to lovers of 
history and antiquities. 
A pilgrimage of the literary kind, now more 
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common than the religious or mediwval, took 
General Read to Lausanne. There, as he remem- 
bered, Gibbon had lived as a boy with M. Pavilliard ; 
thither he had returned to share the home of his 
brilliant though idle friend, George Deyverdun; and 
there he had finished, after twenty years of research 
and composition, the “ Decline and Fall.” In 1879 
the magnificent old house called La Grotte, his 
residence and for some three years and a half his 
property, was still standing. It has now, by the 
stupid vandalism which disgraces our modern muni- 
cipalities and is rife in Switzerland, been carted 
away to make room for a post office. But La Grotte 
was (we employ the past tense with a feeling of 
regret and indignation) itself most famous, and in 
some sort an epitome of the chronicles of the Pays 
de Vaud. M. Ernest Chavannes traces back its 
foundation, as part of the monastic establishment 
of St. Francis, to the year 1258. Since then, it has 
sheltered Popes like Felix V., who had been Duke of 
Savoy, reformers like Farel, heroes of many cam- 
paigns like the De Charri¢res, and a host of splendid, 
or pious, or tragic figures, down to Gibbon himself, 
now the most interesting to us of them all. General 
Read was permitted to search as long and minutely 
as he chose among the thousands of documents 
huddled away in its extensive garrets. ‘In these 
great depositaries I found,’ he writes, “ letters, parch- 
ments, diplomas, titles of nobility, fragments of 
unprinted books, unpublished poems, written and 
printed music, portraits in oil, pencil-drawings, sil- 
houettes, engravings, broken harpsichords, disabled 
billiard-tables, the remains of Gibbon’s theatre; in 
fact, the odds and ends of a family life of three or 
four hundred years, whose threads lay before me 
broken and in confusion.” Among the letters on 
which he came in La Grotte and elsewhere, we 
observe many hitherto unknown from Rousseau, 
Madame de Warens, Voltaire, Gibbon, Frederick the 
Great, Euler, Allamand, Malesherbes, Madame de 
Necker, and Madame de Staél. 

“The materials for my work,” continues General 
Read, “eventually embraced one hundred and twenty 
volumes of unpublished manuscripts—including the 
writings of some of the most celebrated personages 
of the last century. To these were added a large 
number of journals containing notes of my conversa- 
tion with people of every class, and descriptions of 
interesting monuments and customs ; also an especial 
collection of more than two thousand five hundred 
volumes, the greater part of which relate entirely 
to Lake Leman and its surroundings, and are so 
completely out of print as to render them almost as 
valuable as unpublished papers. To this list I must 
add the results of my own studies of churches, 
cathedrals, castles, roads, and other medizeval monu- 
ments, together with the many portraits, views, and 
silhouettes which I have exhumed.” A selection 
from these illustrations lights up and adorns the 
General's pages. None will be studied with more 
eagerness than the bright and amiable features of 
George Deyverdun, which are reproduced as the 
frontispiece of volume the second, and that rare 
portrait of Gibbon, set before us in volume the 
first, which was taken in his twenty-first year, and 
which represents the future historian as a carelessly 
attired youth, by no means so ugly in appearance 
as he afterwards became, thanks to some indulgence 
at table and an unwise sedentary life. 

What is the upshot and final impression of a 
work distilled from resources so varied and dis- 
parate? “I have intended to write,” says the 
General, “as if I were telling my story by word of 
mouth to a sympathetic listener accompanying me 
in my wanderings through historic highways and 
byways.” In this attractive proposal he has, we 
think, everywhere succeeded. Vast as the crowd of 
persons may be, intricate the genealogies, forgotten 
or never known save to students the course of pro- 
Vincial history along which he travels, there is not 
& chapter which warns us off by its dryness or 
pedantry. One very natural characteristic we note, 





General Meredith Read, living so long in Paris and 
among strangers, occupied from year’s end to 
year’s end with documents written almost always 
in French, had lost something of his English. When 
he translates it is still on the foreign pattern, with- 
out reducing to our idiomatic order the words which 
he employs, or guarding against the slightly 
grotesque impression of phrases, intelligible enough, 
yet stamped with the French hall-mark, that indi- 
cates his greater familiarity with the language he 
spoke than with that in which he had been brought 
up. Italian and even German names are given, not 
as we keep or render them in our standard writings, 
but too often as the General saw them in his 
documents. These blemishes a second edition would 
do well to remove. 

But, on the whole, here is a wonderful resur- 
rection of the eighteenth century, not less remark- 
able from its own point of view than Carlyle’s 
“ Frederick the Great,’ and in some respects more 
authentic, free from the oddities, humours, and 
peculiarities which the genius of Cheyne Row in- 
sisted on mixing up with his compositions, and 
therefore, in the long run, more satisfactory. 
General Read allows all his personages to render an 
account of themselves in their own way, and puts 
none of his sayings into their mouths. He is per- 
fectly honest and undeviatingly fair. A religious- 
minded man, “a firm believer in Christianity,” yet 
dealing with Voltaire and Gibbon, he uses no lamp- 
black when these portraits are to be painted. 
Voltaire is the same as ever—infinitely vivacious, 
cunning, shifty, roundabout, vain, impetuous, good- 
natured, and, as the General observes between a 
smile and a sigh, needlessly given to Mephistophelean 
humour in the court of Heaven. Concerning 
Rousseau we might have been told more, if more 
was found among the papers at La Grotte. The 
General bears himself with generosity and com- 
passion towards Madame de Warens, whom he 
thinks a deeply-injured woman, suffering, and likely 
to suffer while the world endures, from the 
calumnies of Jean Jacques, a vile sentimentalist 
incapable of devotion or gratitude. In some degree 
these documents, and especially the long and curious 
manifesto of her deserted husband, do clear the lady 
from certain of the worst charges made against her. 
But we cannot imagine that Rousseau invented the 
whole of that unpleasant story of Les Charmettes. 
As for Gibbon, his latest pilgrim makes several 
important corrections in the ‘ Autobiography” 
published some months ago in its original frag- 
ments by Lord Sheffield—an edition which the 
General did not live to see in print. But Gibbon, 
too, is the man we have known. His Letters are 
always admirable; and the circle of friends whom 
he acquired and retained at Lausanne understood 
him to be one of the most kindly, amusing, and, 
in his way, most hospitable of the Englishmen 
whom they saw—and they saw the most illustrious 
—during that calm but pleasure-seeking period 
which led up to the French Revolution. We are 
delighted to be intimate with them and their 
descendants. But our space will not allow us to 
enlarge on this agreeable theme. Yet we may 
select from Gibbon’s unpublished correspondence 
one passage—a description of Rousseau addressed 
to M. Victor de Saussure from Buriton, September 
23rd, 1766—which is very accurate, if also a little, 
or a great deal, wanting in sympathy for a man 
whom Gibbon, like Voltaire, could never think about 
with patience. ‘ Rousseau has met with little success 
in this country,” says Gibbon; “he withdrew to the 
heart of a desert, where he was allowed to vegetate 
so peaceably that he was compelled to quarrel with 
all our men of letters in order to become notorious, 
We have, perhaps, sufficient philosophy to admire 
his eloquence without being the dupes of that part 
which he has so long played. We know that nothing 
so much resembles this philosophy as caprice, a 
superciliousness which is in contradiction with it- 
self from time to time, and a misanthropy too 
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pronounced not to be affected. Rousseau complains of 
persecutors, when he is the foremost of them... . We 
should soon see a consensus drawn, not from the 
catechism of Heidelberg, but from that of the 
Savoyan Vicar.” 

The “consensus” here foreshadowed was to be 
drawn in good time from the “ Contrat Social” ; and 
Gibbon lived to see a very astonishing “Savoyan 
Vicar,’ who is known to all ages under the style 
and title of Maximilien Robespierre. It is worth 
observing that the sound of this new gospel was 
already formidable, but like very distant and sullen 
thunder, in 1766, to the historian who, nevertheless, 
took no heed, until the storm burst upon him at 
his own door in Switzerland, and the last he heard 
of the eighteenth century was the cannon of the 
siege of Mayence as he travelled homewards to die. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. 
Socrat Enetanp. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. 
Traill. Vol. VI., 1815—1885. London: Cassell & Co. 


THE difficulties in writing an encyclopzdic history 
of our own age are rather different from those pre- 
sented in the treatment of a more distant period, 
and on the whole we think that they have been 
more successfully surmounted in this present 
volume of “ Social England ” than in its predecessors. 
There is still some deficiency in the editing, and the 
sub-sections are still in some cases too short; but 
the general results are creditable. Though there 
are fewer individual articles of striking excellence in 
this than in some previous volumes, there is a 
higher level of general output, and an enormous 
mass of valuable information has been succinctly 
packed together. Mr. Lloyd Sanders gives us 
adequate though not very full or masterly summaries 
of our political history. The editor himself discourses 
eloquently, but with too great generality, on our 
literature. A whole crowd of specialists write full 
and competent articles on the development of 
various branches of science, and of the growth of 
our chief industries. Unlike Dr. Traill, some of 
these err in going too much into particulars, 
and more than one pre-supposes an acquaint- 
ance with scientific or manufacturing technicalities 
that can hardly be expected to be possessed even by 
that omnivorous and highly intelligent person, the 
general reader. Miss Clerke writes on the astro- 
nomers, ar? d Mr. D'Arcy Power on the physicians 
and surgec :s, with admirable clearness, lucidity and 
point, while Mr. Rowland Prothero treats of agri- 
culture, and Mr. Symes on trade and industry, ina 
satisfactory way. The snare of statistics has, how- 
ever, sometimes caught even those who have 
escaped from the snare of technicality. The inade- 
quacy of Dr. Joyce’s sketches of Irish history, the 
brevity of Dr. Colville’s Scotch articles, and the 
absence of any articles on Wales, suggest that the 
Celt has again been wronged by a Saxon editor. 
Nor is Wales the only subject. that is left out of the 
book. Sometimes the proportion between subjects 
seems somewhat to seek. If, for example, Mr. Hut- 
ton’s well-written and interesting presentations of 
Anglican Church history are only allowed a space 
so small that it is impossible to call them adequate, 
it is hard to see why so many more pages should go 
to less interesting and important subjects. How- 
ever, if the editor has not yet been able to make his 
staff take up similar methods of treatment, he has 
been successful in preventing them contradict each 
other after the fashion of some of the early 
volumes. We carefully sought out for such con- 
tradictions in this volume, and the only ones we 
found are so minute, or are so much matters of 
opinion, that it is quite unnecessary to mention 
them. To turn to other subjects, we must commend 
the vigorous and purposeful sketch of the history 
of decorative art by Miss May Morris; the well- 
informed and amusing glimpses of social life and 





manners given us by Miss Mary Bateson ; the clear, 
lucid, and judicious summary of the history of law 
by Professor F. C. Montague; the interesting, but 
not always well proportioned, articles on the navy 
by Mr. W. Laird Clowes; and Dr. J. Scott Keltie’s 
treatise on exploration and discovery. On the 
whole the volume leaves on the mind an impression 
of overcrowding, and facts too closely packed 
together to be always very easy reading; but it is 
a perfect mine of information, and even those who 
may find it rather too severe to read right through, 
may constantly dip into it with profit for reference. 
But considering the difficulties of encyclopzedic book- 
making, the magnitude and complexity of the 
undertaking, the short time that has elapsed since 
the publication of the first volume, and the 
overwhelming mass of the materials to be dealt 
with, the editor and contributors are to be con- 
gratulated on the workmanlike and useful book that 
they have produced; and however keenly we may 
perceive some shortcomings, we should heartily 
welcome so valuable an addition to our popular 
literature. The definitive social history of England 
is still to be written; the materials are still half 
unquarried; the master mind that is to combine 
them into an organic unity has not yet been found ; 
but the present book is a real step towards so desir- 
able a consummation, and we wish it every success. 





“FOREWORDS”: CARLYLE AND CROCKETT. 


MontTAIGNE, AND OTHER ESSAYS, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL, 
$y Thomas Carlyle. Now First Collected. With Foreword 
by S. R. Crockett. London : James Gowans & Sons, 


Mr. CROCKETT, in his somewhat egotistic “ fore- 
word” to these early pot-boilers of Carlyle, 
frankly informs us that, in spite of his worship of 
their author, he has not himself taken the trouble 
to read them all. If his worship of their author 
had been so profcund as to induce him to read the 
papers to which he supplies a preface, it would 
probably have prevented his lending his countenance 
to their re-publication. It would be interesting, but 
not edifying, to have heard Carlyle himself upon the 
subject, if some unholy resurrectionist had pre- 
sumed in his lifetime to exhume them from 
“ Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia;” and the 
wishes of the prophet ought to be sacred at least 
to so reverential a disciple as Mr. Crockett. Carlyle, 
he admits, spoke scornfully of these “ wretched 
lives,” and surely he might thence have inferred 
the fury of the sage’s scorn for anyone that 
attempted to water-log his literary reputation by 
such a reprint. In truth, few of these papers show 
the slightest distinction of style, while none could 
be distinguished as Carlylean. We come again 
and again upon such congested sentences as the 
following, which, however characteristic of an 
encyclopedia, are certainly not characteristically 
Carlylean :—“ Pope’s opinion of Lady Mary, under 
the name of Sappho, expressed in his satires with 
more rancour than taste or wit, called forth from 
his victim and her coadjutor, Lord Hervey—also 
stigmatised under the name of Sporus—those verses 
addressed to the translator of the first satire of the 
Second Book of Horace, the private circulation of 
which produced a letter from Pope to his an- 
tagonists disavowing any such intention as the one 
imputed to him.” And, if there is little distinction 
in the style of these papers, neither is there muck 
originality in their matter—for the most part 4 
mere and dry abstract of the works perfunctorily 
consulted for their manufacture. Each article ful- 
filled all the purpose it deserved, and was designed, 
to serve, when it brought its author the fifteen- 
guinea cheque, mentioned, not without gusto, by 
Mr. Crockett. This reprint is intended to serve the 
same worthy purpose; but the guinea stamp—the 
image and superscription of the sage—is not to be 





accepted as a guarantee that the coin is gold. 
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THE MYCENAZAN AGE, 

Tue Mycenzan AcE: A StupDy OF THE MONUMENTS 
AND CULTURE OF PRE-HOMERIC GREECE. By Dr. 
Chrestos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and Director 
of Excavations at Mycenz, and J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek Literature and History in 
Brown University. With an Introduction by Dr. Dérp- 
feld. London: Maemillan & Co. 

Except to the professional arch >logist, “ the 

Mycenzean age” is a term which conveys little 

meaning. The story of Schliemann’s discoveries and 

resuscitation of the Homeric world has become a 

shadowy reminiscence; and though an increasing 

number of visitors to Athens have seen the treasures 
of Mycenz and been fascinated by the splendour of 
the golden goblets of Vaphio—even to setting imita- 
tions of the same on their dinner-tables—it may be 
doubted whether the great civilisation of which 
they are monuments has taken definite shape in the 
popular imagination. The appearance of an English 
translation of Schuchardt’s “ Schliemann’s Excava- 
tions” a few years since may have served to spread 
some knowledge of the progress of discovery; but 
the present work is the first to which non-specialist 

English readers can be directed, if they would form 

some conception of the Bronza age in Greece and the 

/Egean as the rapid course of recent discovery is 

revealing it. It was a wise choice which led 

Professor Manatt to select Tsountas’s “Muxivai cai 

Muxnvaios todticpos” as the basis of his book, for 

it was the work of one who had himself borne no 

small share in the discoveries whose results it 
described, and was qualified to form an independent 
judgment on the facts. But Professor Manatt has 
engrafted much that is fresh on the original stock, 
for he has kept in touch with the progress of archzo- 
logical study and exploration, which has been very 
rapid in the last threa years. Reichel has drawn a 
new picture of the Homeric warrior in the light 
of Mycen:ean monuments; De Ridder and Noack 
have made us familiar with a new type of Mycenzean 
fortress and palace on what was once a rocky islet 
in Lake Copais—the modern Gha—and Mr. Arthur 

Evans has revealed what is the most startling fact 

of all, the existence of a hieroglyphic system, 

growing into an alphabet or syllabary, within the 

Mycenzean area. All this material is absorbed into 

the book which lies before us, and makes it valuable 

as a survey of the material at this moment available 
for judging of the Mycenzean civilisation. To those 
who wish to obtain a distinct idea of an age whose 
features were till lately but dimly discerned, we 
may commend its study, although we could have 
wished that the illustrations had been more adequate 
to represent the masterpieces of Mycenzean art— 
eg.the Vaphiocups. After all, itis to those in search 
of compendious information that this book appeals 
rather than to specialists. The thorny questions 
which beset the study of Mycenan civilisation on 
all sides can be raisad, but not fully discussed, in a 
book of moderate dimensions. Even in the space 
allotted to th2m we feel that they might have been 
more incisively argued. For example, there is, of 
course, a chapter on the problem of Mycenzan 
chronology, and it is not to be denied that the chief 
data are placed before us—the synchronisms with 
Egyptian chronology, itself, indeed, still under dis- 
cussion, but likely to be planted on a firm basis by 
astronomical reckonings—and yet it must be felt 
that, for those who are not specialists, a paragraph 
setting forth clearly and succinctly the political con- 
ditions of the south-east Mediterranean basin in the 
second millennium Bc. and placing the “peoples of 
the sea” in their true historical context would have 
been more helpful than the summary of facts here 
given. This is not the place to criticise in detail 
what might be considered the more speculative 

Portions of the book—eg. the attempt to show a 

mixture of race at Mycenze—one of the tribes being 

supposed to show signs of “ pile-dwelling” ancestry 

—and to combine the facts thus deduced with 

Certain genealogical traditions of the Greeks. To 


those who have studied the formation of Greek 
legend such fabrics will appear to rest on pre- 
carious foundations. Dr. Dirpfeld contributes some 
criticisms in a preface. On some points he seems to 
be right; but we should have thought that the 
funeral urns published pp. 137-8, together with 
those reproduced by Orsi in the Monwmenti Antichi 
for 1890, were conclusive as to the high-pitched 
roof of the ordinary Mycenzan house. 

In spite, then, of some shortcomings in point of 
style, the book is one to be welcomed, and we may 
hope that it will awaken in many readers an in- 
terest in a remarkable but little known civilisation, 
the recollection of whose faded glories meets us in the 
pages of Homer. 


BOY CRIMINALS. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By William Douglas Morrison. 

(Criminology Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Mr. Morrison is an expert in the true sense—a man 
who has had experience. He is also a student with 
a wide knowledge of the statistics of crime in all 
countries. If, then, one is sometimes disappointed 
at the want of crispness in his conclusions, the defect 
must be put down to the inherent difficulty of his 
subject rather than to any defect in the author's 
powers. The State has been dealing with criminals 
ever since the State began ; the detection and punish- 
ment of crime is recognised as part of the business 
of even the most rudimentary Governments. The 
reformation of the criminal classes has been 
recognised as one of the State duties for nearly 
a century in all civilised countries, yet we are 
lamentably far from efficiency in the performance 
of these elementary duties; we have the greatest 
difficulty even in systematising the facts. Many 
of the figures are delusive unless analysed by a 
man of Mr. Morrison’s intelligence. Take the re- 
lations between illegitimacy and crime. The pro- 
portion of children committed to industrial schools 
who are illegitimate is about fifty per thousand, 
and to reformatories only twenty per thousand. 
The proportion of illegitimates among the children 
born in the corresponding period was forty-eight 
per thousand. At first sight these figures entirely 
conflict with the ordinary idea that the child of 
lawless love, reared without the constant care of 
both parents, is more likely than other children 
to become a criminal. But Mr. Morrison shows 
that in 1875, when the Registrar-General made 
special inquiries, the death-rate among illegitimate 
children was in some places four times as high, and 
on the average more than twice as high, as among 
legitimate. This considerably affects the result both 
statistically and morally. The illegitimate children 
who survive are those who are exceptionally strong 
or whose mothers have made exceptional efforts to 
preserve them, and these circumstances must tend 
to influence their character. Looking further into 
the figures, Mr. Morrison finds that illegitimacy is 
least prevalent in the densely populated counties, 
and in those counties—where the temptation to 
crime is greater—the proportion of illegitimate 
criminals is larger. He shows, therefore, that, 
temptation to crime being equal, the illegitimate 
is more likely to be criminal than the legitimate. 
There is a vast deal of human nature underlying 
these generalisations, and they furnish a good 
example of Mr. Morrison’s method. 

A word as to his broader thesis. He shows that 
in all countries the proportion of habitual offenders 
in the criminal population is steadily increasing. 
This is partly due to defects in the prison system; 
partly to the effect of better means of detection in 
discouraging novices from commencing a career of 
crime. The habitual criminal as a rule begins young. 
The main problem, then, is how to prevent children 
becoming criminals. Mr. Morrison gives much reason 
for believing that our present means of education 





are not enough; indeed, he believes that the number 
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of juvenile criminals is actually increasing. He then 
analyses the conditions under which juvenile crime 
exists. He shows that mere poverty is not a principal 
condition; there is most crime where there is least 
pauperism. So too with drunkenness. He believes 
that not merely do children become criminal without 
being drunkards, but that only about 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the boy criminals have parents addicted to 
drink. Generally speaking, the chief predisposing 
condition is the aggregation of population in large 
towns with all the social and moral results which 
that aggregation brings. A constantly increasing 
proportion of the people live in large towns. So 
much the greater, therefore, is the problem. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Morrison 
through the details of the ameliorative system 
which he suggests; nor would it be fair to summar- 
ise his conclusions, for they essentially depend on 
the details. He does not believe much in mere 
punishment unless it is followed by preventive care. 
He discusses all the expedients which have been 
adopted to prevent those who are predisposed to 
fall falling further. But he is not over-sanguine as 
to the results of any corrective expedients. The 
only real cure is the amelioration of the adverse 
social conditions which produce crime. Christian 
charity, which has hitherto directed its energy 
towards the alleviation of individual miseries, should 
in the future be more and more directed towards 
removing the causes by which these miseries are 
produced. We could wish that every new bishop 
were compelled to serve a novitiate as chaplain of 
Wandsworth Prison. Failing this experience they 
can at least raad Mr. Morrison’s most instructive 
book. 


FICTION. 


Sypit Foster’s Love-Story; or, THE CountTRY CovusIN. 
By Lady Watkin Williams. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd. 

Tae Kyicut’s Tate. By F. Emily Phillips. London: W. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE, 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


THERE is something delightfully ingenuous about 
“ Sybil Foster’s Love-Story ; or, the Country Cousin.” 
The very title smacks of the nursery; the heroine 
herself smells of bread-and-butter, and all the senti- 
ments of this engagingly artless romance are of the 
early Victorian pattern of fiction. One feels that 
Sybil Foster ought to wear a simper, sloping 
shoulders, and “Madonna bands” of hair. Her 
rightful place is in a Book of Beauty, and she 
seems a strange anachronism in a fin-de-siécle novel. 
We sadly fear, indeed, that so correct, so naive, and 
so insipid a young lady can hardly be accepted as a 
heroine in these degenerate days, and that Sybil, 
despite all her bsauty and sweetness, will be unable 
to hold her own among the flirts, termagants, and 
divorcées now in fashion. A very simple story is 
Sybil’s, as set forth with much enthusiasm by Lady 
Watkin Williams in these pages. Originality is 
evidently not the author’s strong point, but there 
is a pleasing sincerity and earnestness of feeling 
in the story which at least deserve recognition. 
When first we make Sybil Foster's acquaintance, 
we find her “a tall, graceful maiden of some 
eighteen summers,” and instinctively the reader 
divines that her conduct will be unfailingly proper, 
and that her history will slightly bore him. 
Both suppositions will prove to be well founded. 
There is a wicked young woman in the book, Rara 
Micheau by name, who devotes all her time and 
talents to estranging Sybil’s lover, and so preventing 
their marriage. This she accomplishes by the 
ancient device of keeping back from Sybil a letter 
in which the lover, Frank Leslie, offers his hand in 
marriage. So Sybil marries another min (who 
makes the incredible mistake of considering her 
“clever”), and Frank Leslie is very sad indeed. 
Luckily, the unloved husband dies very converiently, 


By Louis Zangwill. 








just as the missing love-letter, so long delayed in 
transit, has turned up; and Sybil is thus enabled to 
marry her first love, now an Earl, whilst the wicked 
Rara is not permitted to live and triumph any 
longer. The story is absurd, amiable, and absolutely 
harmless—a curious survival of a type of fiction one 
had thought extinct. 

Veronica Elliott, the heroine of “ The Knight's 
Tale,” was an orphan girl, left in childhood to the 
dubious kindness of distant relatives. Her father, 
when he died in Italy, believed that his child would 
be protected by an old friend of his named Lindsay, 
who had promised to look after her. But Lindsay, 
a Frenchified Englishman living in Paris, was far too 
selfish to take any trouble in order to redeem his 
pledge. He preferred to transfer his young charge 
to the thoroughly unsuitable guardianship of her 
aunt, a lady of sternly religious habits and thoughts, 
living in a provincial town in England. With her, 
accordingly, Veronica grows to womanhood, her only 
friend being Louis Lindsay, the son of the man who 
had so grossly betrayed her father’s trust in him, 
and who was being brought up at an English schoo). 
But at twenty Veronica inherits considerable 
wealth, and forthwith the languid interest Mr. 
Lindsay had felt in her fortunes suddenly revives, 
He invites her to visit him in Paris, and then, with 
the adroitness of an unscrupulous man of the world, 
succeeds in inducing her to promise herself in 
marriage to her old friend Louis. She does so with 
many misgivings, for Louis, she had heard, had 
become “ wild,” and whilst he is essentially kind in 
his bearing towards her, he hardly conceals from 
her the fact that it is rather as a dutiful French son 
than as a free Englishman that he seeks to carry 
out his father’s wishes by becoming her husband. 
Up to this point it must be admitted that the 
progress of “The Knight's Tale” is rather slow, and 
the narration of it almost tedious. But a sudden 
change in the fortunes of the heroine and lover 
occurs; and from the point at which it takes place 
the story is instinct with life and movement, brimfu) 
of passion and excitement. The cause of the change 
is the Franco-German war of 1870, and the subse- 
quent Communist insurrection. Louis Lindsay is an 
ardent Radical, and he joins the Communists. His 
father, despite his plausible manners and good 
reputation, is an infamous scoundrel who acts as a 
spy in the pay of the Government of Versailles, and 
in that capacity betrays his own son. Veronica is 
in Paris during those terrible days of the Commune. 
It is then that she learns to love Louis, and dis- 
covers that he also loves her; but she seas him 
arrested by the enraged Versaillists, and she knows 
what his fate must be. The night before his arrest, 
in order, if possible, to save him, she had hidden him 
in her own apartments. When he is arrested, he 
refuses to prove his absence from the headquarters 
of the insurgents by betraying the fact that she had 
sheltered him. Veronica makes the avowal herself, 
and in doing so compromises herself before the 
Versaillists; but Louis saves her unjustly aspersed 
character by claiming her as his wife. Then he is 
led away and quickly sentenced to be shot. He is 
saved, of course, and saved by his betrothed; but 
how his escape is effected the reader must learn for 
himself in the vivid and exciting pages of the 
story. 

“A Nineteenth-Century Miracle” presents the 
reader with as pretty a problem of mysterious crime 
as Gaboriau himself ever invented. An artist 
residing in St. John’s Wood is aroused one winter 
night during a terrific storm by a loud crash in the 
studio which adjoins his bedroom. He rushes out 
to find that his skylight has been destroyed, and 
that on the floor of the studio lies the body of 2 
dead man, damp and dripping, and bearing every 
appearance of having died from drowning. Wher 
the body thus unexpectedly intruded upon the home 
of a stranger is identified, it is found to be that of a 
well-known business man, who, at the very moment 
when he descended through the skylight into the 
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studio, was believed to be crossing the Channel from 
Dover to Calais. There are many witnesses who 
can swear at the inquest to the fact that Mr. Robert 
Ashfield travelled in due course from London to 
Dover, took his place in the night boat, and was 
recognised and addressed by acquaintances when 
midway across the Channel. But proof is given that 
he never left the boat at Calais, and that the luggage 
which he had taken on board was left there un- 
claimed. The problem which Mr. Zangwill invites 
the reader to solve is how it came to pass that Mr. 
Ashfield’s body, sodden with sea-water, was dumped 
upon the floor of the studio in St. John’s Wood 
within a few moments of the time when a witness 
swore to having conversed with him on the Channel 
steamer. We have far too much respect for the 
feelings of the author to explain this apparently 
miraculous fact to our readers, nor will they readily 
discover the explanation in Mr. Zangwill’s book. It 
is there, of course, and it will be duly discovered by 
all who read the story to the end; but it is so 
ingeniously hidden that unless the reader has been 
base enough to begin the perusal of the volume at 
the last chapter he will certainly never guess the 
solution of the problem for himself. We may say 
that a balloon and a love-affair both play a part in 
the solution of the mystery; but we absolutely 
decline to say whether it was in the car of the 
balloon or upon the wings of love that Mr. Ash- 
field’s body was borne from mid-Channel to St. 
John’s Wood. Those who wish to learn the truth 
must read this well-constructed and extremely 
ingenious story for themselves. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE has just been published, under the title of “ Bishops of 
the Day,” a biographical dictionary of the prelates of the Church 
of England, and of all Churches in communion with it through- 
ont the world. Mr. Frederic Lowndes expresses the pious hope 
that the book may “ convey to members of the Church of Eng- 
land at home and abroad a clearer idea of the nature and rami- 
fications of the work of the Church in the present day, and of 
the practical sagacity with which she is governed.” For our- 
selves we fail to discover how members of the Church of Eng- 
land—or, indeed, other people—are to obtain acquaintance with 
the “ practical sagacity ” of the Episcopal bench from the meagre 
statements contained in these pages. If the trath must be 
stated, this biographical manual is about as dull and colourless 
as“ Men of the Time,” which, by the way, does not aim at 
revealing the practical sagacity of the eminent personages whose 
achievements it sets forth without comment and without pre- 
jndice. Here and there, it is true, some of the bishops wax 
‘communicative, but in the majority of cases the compiler has 
had to be content with austere statement. Curates and other 
wbenefieed clergy, who live in hope of preferment, may find 
theso pages exhilarating reading, and may find incentives to 
zeal in the achievements of distinguished men who have un- 
(uestionably made the best of this world. It is worthy of 
temark that quits a large number of the Anglican prelates 
followed secular professions before their ordination. The Arch- 
bishop of York, for instance, and the Bishops of Colchester and 
St. Helena were at one time officers in thearmy. The American 
bishops can boast of eleven of their order who served in the 
Civil War as active combatants, besides three or four who 
followed the colours in some other capacity. Law is represented 
by nine bishops, medicine by six, and engineering by two, whilst 
éven finance has its representative in the Bishop of Milwaukee, 
who was a banker. 

We have received “The London Manual for 1897-98,” a 
handbook filled with explicit information, supplied from official 
sources or authoritatively revised, concerning the administration 


* Brsuops or Tne Day. By Frederic ‘Sawrey Lowndes, MA. London: 
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lage Lonpon Manvat, 1897-1898. Edited by Robert Donald. London: 
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of public affairs in the metropolis. It will be news to many 
people to learn that there are upwards of four hundred public 
authorities at work in governing London, and they spend, it 
appears, more than twelve and a half millions of pounds in a 
year. The great central authorities are, of course, the Corpora- 


‘ tion of the City, the London County Council, the School Board, 


the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Thames Conservancy, and 
last but not least, the Metropolitan Police. Mr. Donald, who 
is responsible for this manual, points out that the division of 
the work of local government in London lacks well-defined 
lines, and that in its administrative aspects it is not marked by 
symmetry. The authority, for instance, of the County Council 
and the Corporation of the City overlap each other in a some- 
what a manner, and there is certainly room in this 
direction for administrative reform. Mr. Donald does well also 
to point out that the relations between the central and the local 
authorities are not determined by any consistent plan: “ Things 
that are common to all London are not always in the hands of 
the central authorities, and matters of local concern are not in 
every case relegated to the local bodies. Local, municipal, and 
sanitary administration is carried on by twenty-nine vestries 
and one local board, representing as many parishes and having 
a total membership of two thousand six hundred and three. 
There are forty-two smaller parishes—with vestries containing 
one thousand four hundred and twenty-nine members—which 
control libraries, seminaries, and baths, and are grouped to- 
gether for sanitary and other local municipal services, electing 
six hundred and twenty members to twelve district boards of 
works.” The rates are levied and collected in some cases by 
the vestries and in others by the guardians, Lovzal areas 
differ in size as well as in the character of their administrative 
control. Lewisham is’ the largest parish in London, and 
contains five thousand seven hundred and seventy-three acres. 
The smallest is in the City—St. John the Evangelist, a mere 
plot of land four-fifths of an acre in extent. Some of the 
vestries are responsible for what is comparatively a mere 
handful of people, but that of Islington has the care of a popu- 
lation of 325,000 inhabitants. ‘‘The total cost of London 
government is £12,500,000, which is equal to a rate of seven 
and sixpence in the pound. Poor Law administration 
costs over three million pounds a year.” The expenditure of 
the vestries and district boards amounts annually to two and 
a half millions. The School Board and the County Council 
each spend, broadly speaking, two millions a year, whilst the 
Metropolitan Police cost annually nearly £1,450,000. There is 
a mass of information in this volume, and it is arranged with 
care and on an admirable plan. 

It seems a far ery to 1840 in the history of the Colonies, 
even though such a year only suggests in England the begin- 
nings of the present reign. The Queen’s dominions under the 
Southern Cross have grown great and powerful since 1840, and 
that fact leaps artlessly but impressively to light when we 
take up a book like “ New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen, 
1840-1897.” It reads like a page of ancient history to hear 
now of Edward Gibbon Wakefield and the bold policy which he 
inaugurated when political apathy was supreme in Downing 
Street, and the Colonies were regarded, with the exception of 
Canada, asa negligible quantity. Apart from his association 
with Lord Durham and Charles Buller at the time of the 
Canadian rebellion, Gibbon Wakefield was a remarkable man, 
and if his personal character had been equal to his intellectual 
gifts, he would unquestionably have held honourable rank 
to-day amongst the most honoured of the builders of the 
Empire. Mr. Gish rne shows himself alive to the foibles 
of the man, but he is just enough—for, after all, there is no 
generosity in such a remark—to say that Wakefield did more 
than any other at the beginning of the Victorian era to place 
British colonisation on an economic and systematic basis. He 
shows that Wakefield was the first to insist on the great 
principle of selling Crown lands in new territories at a sub- 
stantial price, and of devotiog the proceeds to local improve- 
ments. This book is, however, concerned only slightly with 
the work of such pioneers of the political and social expansion 
of New Zealand. It deals with other men and other move- 
ments, from Colonel Wynyard and Sir Edward Stafford to Sir 
George Grey and Mr. Seddon. The aim which Mr. Gisborne 
—who is himself a well-known public man in New Zealand— 
has sought is to weave slight personal sketches of political 
leaders with a brief but well-informed account of the annals of 
the Colony. The outcome is a volume of reference of con- 
siderable value. It is possible to gather from its pages not 
only a clear view of the expansion and difficulties of the Colony, 
but also frank estimates of the strength and weaknesses of the 
men who have taken a prominent part in the direction of public 
affairs. 

Amongst other books which we have just received are two 
or three which may be lightly dismissed. “Studies of the 
Sovereign and the Reign” consists of articles by Mr. Stead 
which originally appeared in the pages of the Review of 
Reviews. They are, in part, personal appreciations, and, in 
part, historical reflections on the political aspects of the reign. 
The book is written with picturesque vigour, and there are 
many portraits and other illustrations in its attractive pages.— 
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The American Minister’s “Speech at the Unveiling of the Bust 
of Sir Walter Scott ” in Westminster Abbey a couple of months 
ago has been published in dainty pamphlet guise. Colonel Hay’s 
address was worthy of the dignity of the occasion, and is there- 
fore worthy of the dignity of print. Lovers of the incomparable 
Sir Walter are certain to appreciate the chance of reading 
leisurely a deliverance which is at once enthusiastic and critical. 
—The requirements of boys and girls preparing for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examinations have been studied to admir- 
able purpose by the writer of “ A Primer of French Etymology.” 
The slim volume is exactly suited to the practical needs of 
beginners, and it gives in a succinct form the chief rules of 
French philology, and much else that is likely to prove of instant 
service.—The merits of Mr. Hulme’s fascinating, but at the 
same time strictly scientific, volumes on “ Familiar Wild 
Flowers” have long been recognised, though the price has 
hitherto been prohibitive to many young students of botany. 
The work is now appearing—with coloured full-page plates—in 
five volumes, at a popular price, and we know of uo better guide 
for those who wish to study wild flowers. Mr. Hulme possesses 
to an enviable degree the art of attractive exposition, and the 
illustrations in this opening volume of the new edition of his 
famous book are artistic and beautiful. 
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